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j HE Saainenk of Architecture in Harvard University, 
| which has done excellent work with very slender resources, 
has received a gift, or promise of one, of two hundred 
thousand dollars, from a benefactor who does not wish his or 
her name to be known, one hundred thousand of which is to be 
used for constructing a suitable building for the Department, 
which has had to find quarters as best it could, in the old 
College Hospital and spare rooms elsewhere, while the rest of 
the money is to be used as an endowment fund. ‘This generous 
and timely gift will make it possible to increase the importance 
of the Department by making its head a full Professor, instead 
of Assistant Professor, as at present, and will do much more to 
facilitate the work of the students and enlarge the collections 
which are so necessary to the successful study of architectural 
art. Now that the Department is firmly established among 
American schools of architecture, and promises important de- 
velopment in the immediate future, it is interesting to recall its 
timid beginning, only about five years ago. Every one does 
not know that the late Arthur Rotch, among the generous and 
thoughtful deeds which occupied so much of his attention, de- 
voted himself earnestly to the new school, and, in fact, if he 
had not put himself to serious inconvenience for its sake, it 
would certainly not have been established at the time when 
its work actually began, and might not have been established 
to this day. As he himself told us the story, in his modest 
way, in explanation of the pecuniary inconveniences which he 
sometimes encountered, he had interested himself greatly in 
the Harvard Department, believing that there was a place for 
a school of architecture more purely esthetic than most of the 
American architectural schools, as they were then carried on, 
and that the material available in Cambridge, joined to the 
atmosphere of taste and cultivation prevailing there, made it 
particularly desirable that the experiment should be tried 
Harvard University. As the funds available for the purpose 
were inadequate, and the project could not be carried out unless 
more money could be raised, he set at work to get more, and 
obtained a promise from his mother and his uncle, each to give 
one-third of the additional amount required to maintain the 
Department for a certain period, while he undertook to give 
the remaining third. In accordance with this arrangement, 
the Department was organized, ready to begin its work. Be- 
fore the term opened, however, both his “mother and uncle 
died. Neither of them had provided in their wills for carrying 
out a promise which had probably not seemed to them of great 
importance, so that the executors could not properly take 
money from their estates for the purpose, and Arthur Rotch 








felt himself obliged to take from his own income the whole 
sum, without which the Department could not have been carried 
on. As it happened, all this came at a time when the failure 
of a party to carry out an agreement had left him with impor- 
tant obligations, and a particularly smal] amount in hand of 
available -fande; and, as he believed, the worry and anxiety of 
managing his property so as to fulfil all the obligations which 
he had taken upon himself had, undoubtedly, much to do 
with the beginning of the illness which proved fatal not long 


afterward. 
| tion Society of New York has presented a report to the 

Municipal Building Commission, recommending the adop- 
tion by the Municipal Assembly of a series of ordinances relat- 
ing to the construction of tenement-houses. The proposed 
ordinances are moderate in character, providing a minimum size 
for living-rooms ; requiring light-shafts to be at least six feet 
wide, and requiring also at least one bath-room for every twenty 
families in any house. We have some doubts about the value 
of a common bath-room of this sort in a large tenement-house, 
and would much prefer the arrangement common in New Eng- 
land manufacturing towns, by which a bath-tub is placed in the 
kitchen of the tenement, and provided with a trapped waste to 
the kitchen sink-waste. No supply is put in, but it is an easy 
matter to draw water at the kitchen sink, and warm it over 
the stove, and in this way a whole family can bathe as often 
and as comfortably as ae like, without sending young girls 
with their towels to thread their way through a gang of tene- 
ment-house ruffians to a common bath-room whenever they wish 
to avail themselves of their rare opportunities for bathing. 
When not in use, the New England tenement-house tub is pro- 
tected by a wooden cover, and serves as a kitchen table, 
seat, as the case may be. 


HE Tenement-house Committee of the Charity Organiza- 


ora 


‘JJ NOTHER suggestion of the Committee’s is to require walls 
of tenement-houses to be carried up three and one-half 
feet above the roof, so that the children of the tenants 

may safely play there, and the tenants themselves may sleep 
there, as they often do already, notwithstanding the danger of 
doing so under present conditions. Although something may 
be said in favor of this idea, so far as the children are con- 
cerned, we do not believe that any one who is familiar with the 
condition of the average tenement-house roof in New York 
will advocate the miscellaneous sleeping of the inmates of the 
house there. A great danger for New York, as well as our 
other large cities, lies in the tendency of many influential peo- 
ple to try to assimilate it to, let us say, Rome, in the days of 
the Empire, where everything was arranged for the people in 
common, the family being, as far as possible, ignored. This 
tendency has led to some valuable results, in the way of pro- 
vision for public baths, public gymnasiums and so on ; but it is 
quite possible to carry it too far, as has been done in Boston, 
in the maintenance, for example, of public ‘“ municipal lect- 
ures” on all sorts of subjects, and those who believe in fam- 
ily life as the foundation of American greatness should see that 
it is not too much interfered with by public attractions. In 
this respect, the Catholic priests, who are in all countries stout 
defenders of the domestic virtues, and are little subject to the 
hallucinations which beset amateur philanthropists, would be 
invaluable advisers, and no steps should be taken in tenement- 
house reform without consulting them, for the simple reason 
that they know, as no one else can, the temptations of life in 
tenement-houses, and the wishes and aspirations of their occu- 
pants, and can judge better than any one else of the probable 
influence on the character of poor but innocent people of pro- 
posed changes in the conditions under which they live. 

| PHE question of the mural painting for the Memorial Hall 

] in the new part of the Boston State-House is still unde- 
cided. In the closing days of the session of the Massa- 

chusetts Legislature a bill was brought up, providing for a 

competition for designs, in place of the direct employment of 

the artists whom the State-House Commissioners had selected 3 

but the Legislature voted to refer the bill to the next General 

Court, so that the matter is no more settled than ever. Mean- 

while, the newspapers are discussing the question of competi- 

tions generally, some maintaining that they do nothing to 
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secure the best work, and that it is better for the State to em- 
ploy directly some one known to be skilled in mural painting 
than to risk failure by admitting unknown men to competition ; 
while others, and among them some of the artistic journals, 
point out that competition has been for ages the method by 
which, in the most artistic countries, artists have been selected 
for public work. On this side it is claimed that such competi- 
tion is often the only way in which young, but able, men can 
secure recognition and employment, while, on the other side, it 
is asserted that “the best men,” especially those “ who, having 
won legitimate reputations on merit, have their hands already 
full of work,” will not enter open competitions. As for the 
artists who have their hands already full of work, we imagine 
that they may as well be left out of the question altogether, for 
it would be highly undesirable for the State to employ for its 
work an artist who could not give to it his undivided attention 
for a long period. The choice should rest, therefore, among 
artists who, whether in consequence of their lack of reputation 
or not, are able and willing to give themselves up to this par- 
ticular commission for a year or more, with the devotion and 
enthusiasm without which no great work of art has ever yet 
been produced, either by artists of “ legitimate reputation” or 
any one else, and we are very much inclined to think that in a 
perfectly fair, open and public competition, the awards in which 
should be left absolutely to an expert jury, selected, if possible, 
by vote of the competitors themselves, some of the best en in 
the profession would be found as contestants. A competition 
in itself is attractive to artists. Every man who really feels 
in himself the capacity for doing something well longs for op- 
portunities of measuring his strength with others. If he does 
not win, he at least learns a lesson in regard to his own short- 
comings which is of inestimable value to him, and the excite- 
ment and interest of the contest, particularly if it is shared by 
the public, does much to develop the powers of the competitors, 
on the principle, perhaps, so well recognized in athletic compe- 
titions, that a man only increases his strength by using to the 
utmost what he already possesses. For this reason, first-rate 
artists will often sacrifice their own immediate interest for the 
sake of entering a great competition, and the world thinks 
the better of them for doing so; while those who say the most 
against competition, and talk loudest about their “ legitimate 
reputations,” are apt to be the ones who have made their 
“legitimate reputations ” by judicious treatment of newspaper 
editors and reporters, or by agreeable society manners, and are 
not anxious to expose them to the fierce ordeal of a great 
public contest. 


) JHE real reason why artists of experience avoid competi- 
|! tions in this country is not that they have too much other 

work to do, but that they are afraid that the contest will 
not be decided fairly, and their fears are generaliy justified. 
It would be hard to find a chapter in the history of human 
meanness presenting a greater variety of mendacity, brutal dis- 
honesty, corruption, treachery and ignorance, than would be 
afforded by a true account of American artistic competitions ; 
and until our way of holding and deciding competitions is 
reformed, we cannot expect such results from them as are 
obtained abroad, where the name of art is sacred, and a com- 
petitor who traded and fawned for votes from ignorant jury- 
men would be cast out of the artistic professions forthwith. 
The model competition in the history of art is that for the 
gates of the Florentine Baptistery. It will be remembered 
that the original programme for the Cathedral of Florence 
prescribed only that the building should be “ the most beauti- 
ful that had ever been seen, and the most worthy of the city 
of Florence,” and the work was carried out in much the same 
spirit. When the designs for the doors of the Baptistery were 
exhibited, there was one by a young goldsmith, whom nobody 
knew much about, besides some by artists who had “ won 
legitimate reputations on merit,” and could “ rest their case” 
on works which are even now unsurpassed. As soon as the 
models were shown to the public, the competitors went to see 
how they looked together, and the “ability and experience” 
of the best ones showed them at once that the young goldsmith 
had surpassed them all. Thereupon the greatest and most 
famous among them, who would have been sure of the com- 
mission if the goldsmith were out of the way, put their heads 
together, not to send sneers to the newspapers about “ untried 
men,” or to laud their own “ legitimate reputation,” or to bribe 
the janitor of the Signoria to keep the Ghiberti model in the 
background, but to make sure that the best design was taken ; 


and they went together to the judges, and told them that the 
little goldsmith’s model was better than any of theirs, and that 
they desired to withdraw from the competition, so as to make 
sure that the commission would be given to him. It is by com- 
petitions carried out in this spirit that great art is developed, 
and the Massachusetts Legislature, if it chose to make the 
decoration of its new room an important event in American 
painting, and could honorably withdraw from engagements 
made for it by the State-house Commission, need not fear that 
good artists would refuse to enter a thoroughly fair and satis- 
factory competition; but to begin by injustice to one artist 
would not encourage others, and if, as is generally understood, 
Mr. Simmons has tenable ground for believing that the com- 
mission belongs to him, artists and the public should unite in 
urging the loyal and hearty fulfilment of the State’s obliga- 
tion, postponing further discussion of the merits of competitions 
to a more suitable occasion. 





N the archeological biography of this country, the name of 
I Mr. T. J. Ramey, of Missouri, who died a few days ago, 

should have‘an honorable place. ‘This modest, but most in- 
telligent, investigator came into possession, many years ago, of 
a tract of land containing a mound, of the same sort as the 
better-known ones in Ohio. He had always interested himself 
in the history of our aboriginal races, and undertook to study 
systematically the mound, now known as the ** Cahokia Mound,” 
in his possession. For many years he dug, measured and stud- 
ied, making notes which have not yet been published, but which 
will, undoubtedly, form an important addition to our knowl- 
edge of the Mound Builders. Many years ago, his own inves- 
tigations brought him to the conclusion which has, we think, 
been that of all the scientific explorers of the Ohio mounds, 
that these structures could not have been the work of any tribe 
of North American Indians of modern times. The planning 
of the mounds, and their evident use as meeting-places for a 
large community, show them to have been erected by a race 
totally different in habits from any Indians who have inhabited 
the country since the time of Columbus. One of the discover- 
ies of Mr. Ramey in his mound, which has, as we think, no 
observed parallel in the Ohio mounds, but which is of great 
archeological importance, is that the earth of which the mound 
is composed was not taken from the hollow places in the neigh- 
borhood, but was brought, probably in boats, from certain bluffs 
many miles away. Why the builders of the mound should have 
gone so far for the many thousand loads of earth which they 
used in the structure no one can guess. Whether the material 
of the bluffs was of better consistency than that on the spot, 
or whether it had some sacred or tribal association, we do not 
know, but that some grave reason must. have led to its use is 
certain. It will be remembered that the inner circle of mono- 
liths at Stonehenge is composed of a variety of stone now found 
only in a quarry in Africa, and this circumstance seems to con- 
nect Stonehenge in a most interesting way with the strange 
chain of dolmens and so-called Druidical monuments which has 
been traced from the British Lyonnesse of King Arthur across 
France to the French Lyonnesse, of which Lyons is the mod- 
ern capital, and thence through Southern France and Spain to 
he Straits of Gibraltar. Whether another, and perhaps par- 
ent, Lyonnesse existed in Africa we do not yet know, for Mo- 
rocco is anything but a favorable country for archeological ex- 
ploration, but the mystery of the African stones in Stonehenge 
will sometime surely be cleared up. So with the mysteries of 
our aborigines, the precious salt-water and sea-shells of the 
Zunis and the foreign earth of the mound-builders, for exam- 
ple ; in these, more than in anything else, lies the explanation 
of the migrations by which this country was peopled, and it is 
to modest inquirers like Mr. Ramey that we owe some of the 
most important records that we possess. 





T seems to be certain that the Indiana gas-supply is being 
rapidly exhausted. Nine years ago, the pressure of gas “ in 
the rock” was more than three hundred pounds to the square 

inch. It is now one hundred and eighty pounds, and when the 
pressure diminishes to one hundred and thirty pounds, the wells 
will fill with salt water; so that the prospect is that the gas 
will cease to flow in less than three years. Meanwhile, it ap- 
pears, from the transfers that have been made in the gas-pro- 
ducing territory, that the land is being quietly bought up by oil 
interests, on the expectation that the flow of gas from the wells 
will be followed by the appearance of petroleum, which is said 
to replace gas in the wells in this region as fast as the gas is 





exhausted. 
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SANTA MARIA DEI MIRACOLI AND THE LOM- 
BARDI. — III. 
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J HE formulas of the new art were sought in study of the antique. 
The Venetian school, through force of opportunity, drew in- 
spiration from Greek models, which gave a special character to 

its work. Greece and the islands of the Archipelago had been giving 
up their secrets to the Venetian artists. Many of these had doubtless 
seen the masterpieces of Hellenic art, or had, at least, known the off- 
shoots of the parent-stem among the isles. Shiploads of sculptured 
marbles had been brought back. Squarcione had made a voyage to 
study Grecian art at first hand. Rizzo was in Scutari; not entirely 
for sketching purposes, it is true, for he was taken with the expedi- 
tion of Loredan to plan its defense against the Turks. His skill in 
military engineering and personal bravery in this affair won him pub- 
lic commendation and a pension of twenty years. 

After the fire of 1483, this “ excellent architect, illustrious geome- 
trician, most skilful sculptor and most gifted” of men, Antonio 
Rizzo, was made Chief Architect of the works on the Ducal Palace. 
at a salary which was finally advanced to two hundred golden ducats 
a year. It was in this office that the sons of Pietro Lombardo 
worked under Rizzo, whence they have been sometimes called his 
pupils. This is claiming too much for Rizzo, who, in fact, was the 
equal neither of Pietro nor of Tullio. His varied attainments, no 
doubt, won him a certain social prestige, which he may have used to 
benefit the younger Lombardi. ‘The position of a favored artist in 
Venice, however, was by no means so full of triumph and adulation 
as in Florence, where Leonardo lived in princely fashion, and Mich- 
elozzo, the intimate of Cosimo, was a grandee, and where, according 
to Eugétne Miintz, “ Bramante and Sangallo had palaces of their 
own.” 

Rizzo’s popularity, unfortunately, cost him dearly in the end, for 
it was, doubtless, in the effort to live up to it that he entered upon 
extensive peculations of the public funds, the discovery of which, in 
1496, caused his flight to Foligno, where he died two years later. 

Pietro Lombardo was recalled from Treviso to succeed him as 
Prothomastro of the Palace, in 1499, and continued in that office 
until his death, being at the same time the Chief of the Tagliapetri, 
in which association was included the groups of the Scultori, or 
sculptors, and the Scalpellini, or stonecutters. 

In trying to fix the date of the earliest-known work by Pietro one 
meets some uncertainties. The beautiful little Palazzo Dario, just 
above San Gregorio, on the Grand Canal, is ascribed to him, and is, 


1 Continued from No, 1227, page 5. 





in fact, utterly and delightfully Lombardesque, but there is the 
difficulty that it was built in 1450. 

Taking into consideration the fact that Pietro died in 1515, we 
must assume the architect to have designed the Dario at a very ten- 
der age, or else accord to Pietro great longevity. When the writer 
was in Venice, a year ago, be had an opportunity of examining the 
Dario, then undergoing repairs and renovation, it having fallen into 
such a dangerous 
state of dilapida- 
tion, through set- 
tlements, that it 
was no longer 
habitable. The 
construction is 
that of an ordinary 
city house on a 





narrow lot, the 
floors being car- 


ried on heavy side- 
walls of brick, 
while the front is 
a mere screen of 
brick cased with 
varicolored mar- 
bles, the average 
thickness of the 
whole front wall 
being not above 
sixteen inches. 
The plan is simple 
and well adapted 
to the require- 
ments of modern 
life. The stair- 
case is carried up 
about midway in 
the length of the 
house.. The front 
isa departure 
from the usual Ve- Angel, San G 

netian arrange- 

ment of windows, grouped in centre and isolated on wings. Here we 
have a group of four round-headed windows beginning close to the 
angle of front and running half-way across the whole width of house, 
and a single window cut'ing in too close to the opposite angle, the in- 
termediate wall richly encased in fine-veined marbles and adorned 
with discs in concentric rings of green and red stone. Similar me- 
dallions are set in the wall, between basement openings, fill the panels 
of belts which cut across the front from floor to sill height in the 
three upper stories, and smaller discs are cut in by the window- 
heads. ‘The ground-floor alone is symmetrical, with a central door to 
a floor just above tide, and two side windows. 

The hall has stone columns, which support heavy wo« xd cross-beams 
carrying floor-beam ends and partition above. The interior presented 
nothing of inter- 
est. ‘The back of 
the building is in 
the ogival style, 
with ornament of 
the first half of the 
century. There 
is a pretty Gothic 
loggia at the top 








with twisted col- 
umns, overlook- 
ing a small gar- 
den. The transi- 
tion style of the 
rear, and other 


crudities, the caps 
of columns in en- 
try-hall, ete., sug- 
gest that this may 
be a work of the 
Buon period, to 
which Pietro Lom- 
bardo added a 
front in the new 
style some time in 
the seventies, a 
supposition which 
would also better 
fit the chronology. 

The facade is 
one of the most 
charming exam- 
ples of the Early 
Renaissance _ pal- 
aces. The proportion of the members is agreeable if one accepts the 
regrettable weakness of the angles of building which has had its 
consequences in making the structure as unstable as it looks. The 
parts are treated with much refinement, and the incrustation with 
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warm-toned marbles, red Verona, serpentine, and verde antico, lends 
creat finish and richness of effect. 

Following a somewhat chronological order, we find in the Church 
of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, a tomb, that of Pasquale Malipiero 
(+ 1462), so very nearly allied, in treatment of architectural masses 
and general character of ornament, to the work on the portal of San 
Giobbe, 1471, by Pietro Lombardo, that one is inclined to assign it 
to the same authorship. The placing of the figures and the archi- 
tectural handling of their setting is identical. The delicate sculp- 
tured traceries, though not so exquisitely elaborated as those of San 
Giobbe, have the same freshness and charm. The tomb is, however, 
not an authenticated work of the master. Meyer thinks it likely that 
‘‘ Master Antonio, Tajapietra di San Zaccaria,” named in the testa- 
ment of the founder of San Giobbe, the Doge Cristoforo Moro, Octo- 
ber 29, 1471, as master-builder of San Giobbe, may have had a hand 
in the Malipiero tomb. 

Seguso identifies this master with Antonio Rizzo, but Meyer deems 
it more probable that Antonio Mauro was intended. Seguso calls this 
Mauro, or Mero, a brother of Pietro Lo:nbardo, but Paoletti thinks it 
unlikely that he was a member of the family. There was at any 
rate a close association between them, and it is even possible that 
this was a brother of Martino. There is no doubt that the design 
and the sculptured ornament of the portal of San Giobbe are from 
Pietro’s hand. I+ is almost as fine a bit of decoration as anything at 
Santa Maria dei Miracoli. The best of it is in the Corinthian pilas- 
ters which flank the door. Their shafts show the same charming 
tracery of plant-forms; here the convolvulus with its delicate flower 
twines with a sturdier plant in flowing curves, amid which are intro- 
duced here and there birds of realistic detail, the whole springing 
from an acanthus at the base. In the capitals are acanthus, bucrania, 
with a serpent gliding through the eye-holes, and flowery volutes. 
The entablature is delicately membered, with a frieze of anthemions 
and rinceaux, in a mixture of Greek and Roman models followed 
with freedom and variety of invention. The details of cornice and 
archivolt are very fine. In the lunette of the round arch which caps 
the portal is a low relief with kneeling figures of Job, the patron, 
and Saint Francis, upon whom descend rays of heavenly effulgence. 
Above is Saint Bernard with the patera, and on the ends of the 
entablature St. Francis and a bishop. 

Meyer considers these as “ workshop figures kept within decorative 
requirements after the manner of analogous figures on the facade of 
the Scuola di San Marco,” and he finds in them the same lack of 
finish as in the ‘Ecce Homo in the field of the Malipiero tomb and 
in the figure of the doge above. Perkins takes these sculptures as 
the work of several hands. “ If the arabesques and statuettes of the 
portal,” he writes, “ are by Pietro, the bas-relief can hardly be, and 
if the ornament in the Cappello Maggiore (San Giobbe) and the 
grave-slab of the doge, which is enframed in a border of exquisitely 
sculptured arabesque and bears the ducal arms in its four corners, 
are his work, some other artist must have sculptured the Evangelists 
in the spandrels of the internal arches and the charming angels 
which support them.” And then he takes refuge in the theory that 
some Florentine artist must have worked in this church. But of 
this the records give no hint, and it is no more difficult to accredit 
these angels to the chisel of Pietro than to believe that he created 
those lovely children on the bases of the great pilasters in St. Mary’s 
of the Miracles. 

Selvatico determines that the sculptured ornament of San Giobbe 
was done in the time when Cristoforo Moro was doge, 1462-1471, as 
indicated by the ducal bonnet cut with his arms. 

Perkins estimates the figure-work of the portal as finer than any 
other figure-work of Pietro’s —a view in which, as we have seen, 
Meyer does not share. 

Burckhardt, in the “ Cicerone,” praises two earlier signed works 
of Pietro’s at the Church of San Stefano, the statues of SS. Jerome 
and Paul on the high altar, works which he finds bold and energetic, 
of a character somewhat rude and in drapery of a certain stiffness, 
but finely conceived. 

As to these delicious cherubs of San Giobbe’s, some in robes, some 
in little corselets, some quite nude, standing with their wings spread 
against the wall, like little caryatides under the medallions of the 
Evangelists, they might be inspired by the angels of Bellini and 
Carpaccio, and “one could not imagine,” says Eugene Miintz, “a 
greater antithesis to the dry mannerism of Florence and Padua ” — 
albeit one finds many of their kin among the children of Dona- 
tello. 

Whether the Evangelists and the ceiling, in terra-cotta, of the 
Grimani Chapel in San Giobbe, are of local or Tuscan workmanship 
— Perkins inclines to the latter opinion—there is no evidence at 
hand to determine. 

One can easily understand that the critic hesitates to attribute to 
one and the same hand the dainty traceries of the portal pilasters 
and the bold, forceful, but still well-studied and crisply cut, involu- 
tions of the tomb-slab’s border ornament, which is indeed far more 
Gothic in feeling than of classic inspiration. [n all this work at San 
Giobbe’s there is the charm of creation. It is full of invention in- 
spired by a seeking for realism conveyed in terms of antique formulas. 
One greets it as a new art, a new and rare flower on the old stem, 
the parent stem of all the various blossomings of Italian art, call 
them what one may. This touch of many hands, in the working-out 
of the one noble conception, was the characteristic of the Venetian 
as of the other North Italian schools of architecture. Few names of 





individuals come to us out of the vague old records wherein the 
groups and families appear. A. B. Bus. 


(To be continued.] 








THE FOUNTAIN-GROUPS MODELLED BY THE 
PUPILS OF THE ART INSTITUTE.—BE- 
QUESTS TO THIS INSTITUTION.—DECORAT- 
ING THE FINE-ARTS BUILDING.—-THE ARTS 

AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION.—SUBWAY REDIVIVUS.—THE STA- 

DIUM. 


soms forth and everything “commences” which has the least 

possible excuse for doing so. The Art Institute has lived through 
this ordeal and has sent forth its class of thirty five painters and 
sculptors and architects to do their utmost in the world. A unique 
feature of the graduating of Mr. Taft's class has been the erection 
of a fountain on the southern lawn of the Institute, the figures the 
work for the year of the woman's life class and serving as an exhi- 
bition of the students’ work. About the fountain one hardly knows 
what to say. It is encircled with a stone coping, forty-two feet in 
diameter. Within this enclosed space ten figures of almost colossal 
dimensions, representing bathers, disport themselves. The figures 
are between seven and eight feet tall and impress one with their full 
height, as they are right on a level with you. ‘The water when at its 
highest is only sixteen inches deep, and at times, when the fountain 
is not playing, is reduced to only a few inches. A central group 
of six bathers stand on an island, their arms twisting around one 
another, evidently preparing for a plunge in the all-too-shallow 
water, while in the water are four other figures, one on her knees, 
one lying on her side, in fact, in various playful attitudes. ‘There 
is much that is good in the work of the figures, but if there should 
be a hue and cry against the nudity of the figures one would not be 
surprised. To begin with, they are very large, as said above, and 
the spectator is right on a level with them —in their very midst. 
They are not idealized or conventionalized in any way, but are very 
human, mischievous-looking women, with wet, matted hair hanging 
about their roguish faces: not beautiful, any of them. They seem to 
be too common, every-day personages to have a right to be bathing 
and flopping around right here on the Lake-front, where no other 
person, however much in need of a bath, would be allowed to take 
one. In the court, where it was originally intended to place the foun- 
tain, it might have appeared differently; or, if the figures stood in 
the midst of a dripping spray of water. The water-jets are very 
small, simply little squirting things, which, with the slight depth of 
the water in the basin and the huge dimensions of the young ladies, 
reduce the bath to about the dignity of a foot-tub, which only needs 
a piece of Ivory soap floating around to complete the picture in all 
its realistic points. Yet, with all this, the figures are very good, al- 
though they are certainly unfortunate in their setting. 

The exhibit in the galleries of students’ work is exceptionally fine 
this year. As usual, the class in design comes out strong and the 
architectural students make quite a proud showing. ‘The life class 
and the still-life class have done very good work this year, studies 
from the costumed model, both in charcoal and oil, being, many of 
them, exceptionally fine. When one looks back to ten years ago, one 
realizes what strides the students have made. 

The Art Institute has lately been the recipient of about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of valuable real estate. Aside from 
this, a library has been given and is to be built in the space corre- 
sponding to that now occupied by Fullerton Memorial Hall. The 
library is the gift of Mr. Martin Ryerson, and will probably not be 
far behind Fullerton Hall in perfect arrangements and appointments. 
It is certainly delightful to feel we have at last reached the point 
where the people who represent our wealth and education show a ten- 
dency to become public-spirited and do something which tends to 
the beautifying of our city. This desire has most noticeably increased 
within the last ten years and now comes the Municipal Art League, 
an organization whose aim would be to attempt to wisely direct this 
generous artistic tendency. 

The growing love for things artistic, though it draws its inspiration 
from a small centre, is certainly becoming an actual thing here in 
Chicago. Aside from that influence which emanates directly from 
the Art Institute itself, there is another decided influence which comes 
from a colony of artists who have their studios in an office-building 
known as the Fine-Arts Building, a few blocks south of the Institute. 
Aside from the actual work in these studios there is a desire for ar- 
tistic surroundings, and it is rumored that these surroundings will 
spread even to the halls and corridors of the tenth story, where these 
palettes and chisels abound. Each artist on the floor has been given 
a small plan of the hall, with instructions to prepare a general scheme 
for its decoration, which shall be submitted to the manager of the 
building. All have to consider the present existing circumstances, 
the gray floor, the stained wood-work and, of course, the special ar- 


rangement and plan. Designs in blue, gray or Pompeian-red are 
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being worked out, in which the painter will be called upon to furnish 
mural decoration, the sculptor to do his share and the stained-glass 
designer his. The architect alone seems to have been left out, 
and he of all men should approve of the scheme brought forward by 
the various kinds of decorators. This emphasizes the weak spot 
of the whole scheme. Think of any good work resulting from designs 
which were not in accord with the conception of the architect who 
created the building. We may have been misinformed ; the “ man- 
ager” above mentioned may approach the architect or the artist be 
in the closest touch with him, but certainly no mention is made of 
any one who has created the structure, further than the people who 
furnished the money. As was mentioned in these letters at the time 
of the completion of the building, the decoration and finish of the 
lower halls would not bespeak any amount of artistic refinement in 
the designer. ‘This is a fact to be deplored and it certainly would be 
the only excuse for taking hold of the problem of the decoration of the 
upper halls by the wrong end. That is something which the av- 
erage public seem to need to learn all through our new republic, that 
to make a perfect architectural creation all the arts must work to- 
gether in the closest sympathy. We learned our first lesson at the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition, about whose method of construction 
the only partially-educated people had little to say. Think how the 
old Greeks worked together, and of the perfect and harmonious wholes 
which were the results. Oh, we have much to learn and, first of all, 
how little we know already, and how in this, as in all things, “ genius 
means hard work,” as the great and glorious Michael used to say. 
Occasionally a happy hit is made, but the “ miss”” — its name is 
legion on every side. 

Another little society which has but recently held its exhibition 
here, and one which is leading the public taste in the right direction, 
is that of the Arts and Crafts. Connected with Hull House, it touches 
and educates many of the very class of people whose taste forms 
the public taste. This was the second year of the society, and the 
exhibition, while not being so elaborate as that of last year, stood for 
what the society was really doing inasmuch as it represented more 
strictly the Chicago craftsman. Mrs. Wyane’s metal work and enam 
els were as charming as ever; Mr. Doles’s cabinet-work was dainty in 
design and workmanship, as usual, and some beautiful silver-work 
was shown by Dr. Wassall, a dentist, who has not used his hands 
and delicate tools alone for the torture of the innocents. ‘Ihe book- 
binders made a good showing and some Chicago pottery, though 
crude, had some good points. Some charming work was exhibited 
from the Newcomb pottery, but, coming from New Orleans, we can 
hardly claim it for our own. 

When we had about forgotten the subway scheme, which was side- 
tracked so long ago, it rises to the surface, if a subway could do so 
paradoxical a thing, and it looks now as if it had more chance of 
being pushed forward than ever before. The idea is to connect the 
north and south sides by a subway, which should pass under the river 
and the business portion of the town, thus affording a convenient and 
agreeable way for pleasure vehicles passing from Michigan Avenue 
to the Lake Shore Drive and also of doing awav with Rush Street 
bridge, which at this point in the river, so near the harbor, is a very 
undesirable structure, from the navigator’s point-of-view. There has 
been some talk about a high bridge at this point, but this project had 
many disadvantages and now the official mind seems to be turning 
towards a plan which nine years ago was formulated by Mrs. Hora- 
tio May, the wife of one of the Lincoln Park commissioners. This 
subway plan is only one feature in the great and broad scheme for 
beautifying the Lake-front, which was originally set in motion several 
years ago by the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Arch- 
itects, who really furnished the inspiration of the general conception 
as well as doing the work for some municipal improvement commit- 
tee. The plan was highly approved of, at the time it was originated, 
by engineers and prominent citizens, but the bill providing for its 
construction was lost through some political wire-pulling. The pro- 
posed subway was to be three thousand two hundred feet in length, 
extending from Van Buren Street and Michigan Boulevard on the 
south to Ohio and St. Clair Streets on the north side. The elevation 
in the subway was to be one foot in thirty, the driveway thirty-six 
feet in width, the foot-paths twelve. The prospect of a high bridge 

with approaches nearly as long as those of the subway itself, ruin- 
ing adjacent property and combining many disadvantages, has been 
the means of reviving interest in the other scheme and it looks now 
as if careful consideration would be given it by the municipal au- 
thorities. 

St. Clair Street seems to be the point where architectural dreams 
do most centre. In detail, the one which fixes the “ Stadium,” 
the great amphitheatre for the autumn festival of next October, on 
what is known as the Ogden property, a tract of land just east of 
St. Clair, excels all previous dreams. It suggests a wild architectu- 
ral debauch, and if one can take as serious the accounts published 
by the local press, they certainly suggest nothing so much as archi- 
tecture suffering from an attack of delirium tremens. 

“Plans for the Stadium, which have just been submitted to the 
committee, outline a handsome structure 1,240 feet in length by 600 
feet in width, inclosing in the form of a half-circle an arena 600 feet 
long and 200 feet wide. The seating capacity of this vast amphithe- 
atre is to be 100,000. It is to be 3 stories high and all the passage- 
ways will be so arranged as to lead directly to the seats.” So much 
for fact, now comes the fancy part, indulged in by one of our papers. 


and thrones. ... Finished in all the splendor of Persian architec- 
ture, the centre entrance to the Stadium will represent the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon, graced with all the luxurious accompaniments of the 
Orient. Surmounting the whole will be lofty towers at intervals, with 
roomy galleries and with arrangements for immense search-lights. 
On one side, the entrance to the arena will be in the Grecian style 
of architecture, in the form of a triumphal arch, which culminates in 
a plastic group representing the ‘ Triumphal Progress of Columbia.’ 
Across the grounds, six hundred feet distant, will be another entrance 
to the arena in medieval architecture, with threatening battlements, 
quaint turrets and a draw-bridge with heavy chains.” 
All this, and we are trying to educate the public taste. 





THE ADVANCEMENT OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE.! 
Mr. CHAIRMAN, GENTLEMEN AND FELLOW—WoORKERS : — 

It was with pleasure that the members of the T—Square Club 
received the invitation of the Chicago Architectural Club to join in 
the deliberations of this Congress. — 

The success of that Club in interesting divers architectural bodies, 
inspired confidence in the serious purpose of the reunion, and as it 
also offered our delegates an opportunity to see the varied interests 
of the city of Cleveland, of becoming acquainted with her architects, 
and of being introduced to many other earnest co-workers, there was 
naturally a general desire to attend, although the great distance 
made it nearly prohibitory. And, therefore, while Mr. Lacey and | 
felt it a compliment to have been chosen as the T-Square Club’s 
representatives, we feel it still more gratifying to be its delegates at 
Cleveland upon this occasion. 

Yesterday we heard with interest, pleasure and profit the reports 
of the thirteen architectural societies represented at this Congress. 
While in many respects they differed from one another, they all agreed 
upon one point; namely, that of the first duty of the organization to 
its members. For each organization has the advancement of archi 
tecture at heart, through the mutual improvement and concerted 
action of its individual members. 

It is no flattery to tell you that the hope and promise of the pro- 
fession lies in the clubs you gentlemen represent. ‘The real latent 
enthusiasm and ambition to conceive and execute an architecture 
worthy of the most inventive people on earth is centered in your 
respective organizations, and therefore | contend that the advance- 
ment of American architecture, as opposed to architecture in America, 
should be our common purpose. 

The subject of this distinction is opportune, for if one may judge 
by the sentiments expressed in the annual catalogues of your respec- 
tive societies, you are already beginning to feel this new ambition 
stirring within you. The awakening is spontaneous. All of you are 
beginning to recognize that our people want an architectural expres- 
sion given to their buildings which shall mean something to them. 
They want an architecture which will reflect their own lives and 
local achievement — an indigenous architecture having its corner- 
stone laid down deep in the popular heart. 

Last night at the Chamber of Commerce we listened to the earnest, 
public-spirited words of one of Cleveland’s most venerable and 
respected citizens. We were all impressed by his intense altruism. 
He not only wants but expects to see a group of grand public build 
ings rise up in his native city which will tell the story of its progress, 
and remain for all time the boast and pride of his descendants. He 
wants a beautiful monumental cluster of buildings which will stand 
for Cleveland and for Cleveland alone. He feels her greatness and 
is justly proud of it. He has had a part in making her great, and his 
fellow-citizens honor him for it and will aid him in realizing his ideal. 
Was there an architect present last night, who, listening to that 
old man’s virile enthusiasm, did not feel his pulse quicken at the 
mere thought of symbolizing such a noble work ? 

What was it that thrilled us? 

The fact that there might soon be some fat new jobs for us to 
scramble after ? 

No, not a bit of it! 

For the moment, a spark of pride inflamed a desire within us to 
put into permanent form a lasting symbol which should call up as 
deep emotions in al/ beholders as that gentleman's words had inspired 
in us. 

Personally, I was so profoundly moved by that meeting, that not- 
withstanding the fact that I served on a committee until long after 
two o'clock this morning, | rose early, discarded the set paper | 
had already prepared, and scribbled off this one before breakfast, feel- 
ing sure that | could win your interest and coUperation better by 
taking up my subject from the point-of-view to which our proceed- 
ings have led us. 

Gentlemen, what we need as individuals, as independent organiza- 
tions, and as a federation of societies, is a clear-cut ideal — a well- 
defined ideal — a national ideal, to guide our work ; one which, when 
judged by the unerring standard of time, will proclaim us honest, in- 
dependent and progressive architects. 

Yesterday Mr. Lacey explained to you how, in the quest of this 
ideal, it had been proposed to award the T-—Square Club Fellowship 
and conduct our monthly competitions: a series of programmes 
was to have been prepared, for the purpose of bringing the na- 
tional spirit of our free institutions uppermost in the mind of 





“The line of seats will be broken by mimic towers, grottoes, castles 





1 Address delivered by Mr. Albert Kelsey before the Congress of Architectural 
Clubs at Cleveland, O., January 3, 1899. 
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each competitor. A public-school building was selected as the | the last few years! The mere money-making-plan-factory-magnate, 
most suitable subject to express this great fundamental principle. | hucksterer, or broken architect, who for so long a time has represented 


Next, so that breadth and local civic progress might be made a 
dominant note, a large school-building in a congested quarter was 
selected and, through a well-written programme, several unfavorable 
everyday conditions were to have been included for solution. Of 
these, a general lack of verdure and openness in the arterial system 
of the city were mentioned. It was suggested that if all school-build- 
ings were made the centre of a spot of artificial country in this 
manner, as new school-houses replaced old ones, all the wards of a 
city might be systematically opened up without arousing sectional 
jealousies. And thus local centres, or focal points, would be estab- 
lished throughout a city’s area, about which property would always 
be improving. ‘These would form suitable spots for branch libraries, 
public baths, places of physical development, ete. Then going still 
farther into the sociological condition of the community, the com- 
petitor was to have been told about the scholar-penny-saving-fund 
as it exists in several Continental countries, and as a hint for a 
special building to provide for these departments it was suggested 
that a municipal teachers’ boarding-house should adjoin large school- 
buildings, it being argued that by giving teachers an official residence, 
a dignity would be added to their standing which does not now 
exist, and at the same time they would be grouped together for mutual 
intercourse and study, where they could take charge of the new 
departments and be found by their scholars at all times. 

So much for a T—Square Club dream; I quote it only as an illus- 
tration, though we are going to do something along this line of 
thought. 

Are we not all tired of servile copying? Do foreign adaptations 
satisfy either the client or the architect? No matter how beautiful 
they may be, do they not fail utterly in calling up a direct thought 
of local achievement? I have often watched a workingman who for 
the first time penetrates a new street, park or city, stop before some 
very crude monument and study its significance with pleasure, when 
he would hardly give the exquisite Italian facades he passed a glance, 
and except for a technical curiosity, | myself often feel the same 
way about many of our refined and discordant buildings, with their 
spurious air of antiquity. 

How much more an old clapboarded homestead, way off in the 
country, means to a man; because no matter how humble, there’s no 
pla e like home ! 

Even the old barns (built in the straightforward primitive fashion 
of the neighborhood) delight the city man who has been for many 
years separated from the home of his birth. No matter how battered 
or shabby in comparison with his city stable, they mean something 
to him. 

Hlow many of our public buildings inspire local pride, and mean 
anything to our citizens? How many millionaires’ houses in this 
broad land mean much to their owners? How many pretentious 
high-school buildings are there that call up the same loving recollec- 
tions as the little cross-road school-house in the country, where, per- 
haps, some of our parents worked with their own hands and in their 
own way to complete it, to pay their county school-tax. 

Che march of progress leads us, of course, to broader fields. But 
human sympathies remain unchanged, and it is this neglected factor 
in our architecture which must be cultivated, if architecture in the 
United States is ever to mean much to our people. 

It is this that our clubs should foster; it is this that this conven- 
tion should advocate, and it is this that will ultimately lead to a 
national style. With a devotion to higher principles than alien pre- 
cedents, we will gather in unconsciously all the odds and ends of 
advanced construction and progressive thought, and by adapting 
every building to the immediate needs of the people, architecture 
once more will become a living art. 

In my opinion, gentlemen, this congress’s work may be made most 
iseful in promoting American architecture, if concerted action, unity 
of purpose and freedom from prejudice are agreed upon. 

By a frank and friendly interchange of opinions we have the power, 
and I trust the purpose, to do something towards focusing scattered 
effort and heterogeneous talent upon a progressive and worthy line 
of common study. 

I believe that it is not only right and fitting that the architectural 
clubs of the United States should unite in making a firm stand against 
obsolete affectations in architectural design, but that it is their duty 
to lead architectural thought to modern and native sources of in- 
spiration. 

Progress or precedent; that is the question. During the period of 
rapid progress through which we have been passing, architecture 
has had its * boom.” It has been revived, transplanted and grafted 
upon American civilization, and though frequently it has been utterly 
out of keeping with modern ideas, it has failed to keep pace with 
other lines of social advancement; yet at the present time I firmly 
believe that the twentieth century will open upon a new era of archi- 
tectural beauty and grandeur, whose centre will be in the United 
States. Indeed, already such signs are not wanting. 

I know of no country where so much real enthusiasm and honest 
effort is being bestowed upon architecture as in the United States; 
and with the same acute ingenuity applied to it that has been applied 
to American mechanics, making American inventions lead the world, 
there is no reason why the well-trained students in our clubs should 
not set their energies to this task with equal success. 

Just think of the changes that have come over the profession in 





the profession merely because of the magnitude of his practice, is nu 
longer respected as an architect. The cunning employer of skilled 
draughtsmen has been found out and is despised by the better ele- 
ment of the profession. 

And last, but not least, with the advent of intelligent critics and 
conscientious college experts, the real talent of the profession is being 
singled out, and sound standards are being established. 

It is not too much to say that your clubs have absorbed the cream 
of the talent from the best architectural institutions at home and 
abroad, and with high ideals, it is to them we must look for an 
evolution. 

To form ideals, and to bring about an architectural evolution, 
many of us must change our habits of thought and action and look 
into the future, instead of back into the past, for inspiration. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to say that in the years which 
are to come, I hope that this conference, held in the hospitable 
quarters of the Cleveland Architectural Club, will stand forth with 
increasing prominence as one of the great landmarks of architectural 
progress in the United States. 


MELVIN H. HAPGOOD. 


T is nearly a score of years since our attention was first attracted 
to Melvin H. Hapgood, whose life closed July 4, by his evident 
sincerity of purpose as well as by his innocent simplicity and 

unworldly way of looking at things — characteristics which mani- 
fested themselves in the kind of question that he was rather fond of 
bringing to us for solution at that time. This ingenuousness of feel- 
ing and purpose never left him, yet as there was knit with it a certain 
share of native New England business shrewdness, his career in ac- 
tive practice was as satisfactory to his clients as it was in its outward 
results agreeable to the general on-looker. 

Mr. Hapgood was born thirty-nine years ago and was educated in 
Boston, where he finally held a position in the office of Mr. Preston. 
He left to go to Europe, and on his return accepted a position in 
Hartford, with John C. Mead, designing many important buildings 
during his stay there. In 1890, at Mr. Mead’s death, Mr. Hapgood 
and Mr. Cook continued the business. under the firm name of Cook, 
Hapgood & Co. They were very successful and did a very large 
business. 

In 1893 Mr. Hapgood formed a partnership with his cousin, Ed- 
ward T. Hapgood, under the name of Hapgood & Hapgood, archi- 
tects, which partnership is now terminated by his death. 

Mr. Hapgood was a member of the Architectural League of New 
York, and was deeply interested in all matters relating to his pro- 
fession. 

















[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. | 


WEST ENTRANCE TO NORTH AISLE: SETTLEMENT CHURCH OF 
THE HOLY TRINITY, EAST S5TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. BARNEY & CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


{ HE new Church of the Holy Trinity, with its adjoining morning 
chapel, in 88th Street, between First and Second Avenues, is 
the last to be finished of the group of buildings of which it is the 
chief. The church and chapel, the vicarage and the Settlement 
House known as St. Christopher’s (See the American Architect for 
March 18, 1899), as well as the plot of ground upon which they stand, 
are all the gift of Miss Serena Rhinelander, as a memorial to her 
grandfather, William Rhinelander, and her father, William C. Rhine- 
lander. The Holy Trinity Settlement, as the church and its aux- 
iliary buildings may be conveniently called, has been given by Miss 
Rhinelander to St. James’s Protestant Episcopal Church, at Madison 
Avenue and 76th Street, which controls the parish in which it is 
situated. In view of the fact that the former Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Madison Avenue, sold its property and united with St. 
James’s Church, the old name was transferred to the new buildings. 
One of the most interesting facts in connection with the new Holy 
Trinity buildings, and one which gives an especial significance to 
their memorial character, is that they stand upon a portion of the 
old Rhinelander farm purchased in 1798 by the first William Rhine- 
lander. 

The group of four buildings together cover a plot 100’ x 275’, on 
the south side of the street. The material of the exterior is a 
mottled, golden-brown brick, in the long, flat Roman size, which was 
specially made for the purpose. St. Christopher’s House, at the 
western end of the group, was the first building erected, and has now 
been in use for two years. From its eastern side the cloister, dark 
and cool, leads toward the church. About half-way in its length this 
passage gives entrance on the north side to the morning chapel, a 
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small, one-story building, partly circular in shape, which, projecting 
as it does between the church and the Settlement House, breaks 
artistically the long line of the cloister. The morning chapel will 
seat sixty persons. 

The ground plan of the church itself is in the form of a Latin cross, 
with an octagonal apse. In the top of the cross, which is toward the 
east, is the chancel. From the northwest corner of the church rises 
a great tower, 150 feet high and 20 feet square. This is the most 
striking feature of the entire group of buildings, and it marks the 
exact centre of the plot of ground. Though of such large size, the 
tower does not appear heavy, for its long sides are pierced by many 
openings, and the ornamentation upon it is delicate and graceful. 
Its base is solid, broken only by the main entrance, which is impos- 
ing in its form and adornment. Arching above the doorway are 
groups of sculptured figures, representing the Trinity and many of 
the saints. These are the work of Carl Bitter, who also did the two 
large figures of St. Paul and St. Barnabas on the west side of the 
church. High up in the tower, among the clusters of dormers and 
turrets, is the belfry, with its musical chimes, ringing every quarter- 
hour. Another noteworthy feature of the exterior of the church is 
the great west window, looking toward St. Christopher’s House. 

The interior of the church is finished in dark terra-cotta, which does 
much to enhance the beauty of the stained-glass windows, which 
glow forth brilliantly from their dull setting. The idea of using 
terra-cotta for the inside walls was determined upon after a visit 
made to Lichfield Cathedral, in England. Above the chancel, at the 
east end, are seven memorial windows, in a semicircle. ‘The one in 
the centre is in memory of Mr. and Mrs. William Rhinelander, the 
first owners of the property, and the other six are in memory of the 
six of their seven children who have left descendants. The present 
generations of the family have contributed to these windows, all of 
which are the work of Henry Holiday, of London, ‘who did much 
of the stained-glass work in Grace Church. At the north side of the 
chancel is the white marble font by Carl Bitter. ‘There are two 
organs in the church, that in the chancel being connected by elec- 
tricity with one in the small gallery at the opposite end, and the two 
thus being operated by means of the same keyboard. 

The most eastern building of the group, the vicarage, is connected 
with the church by another cloistered gallery, which on the church 
end opens into the vicar’s study and robing-room. The vicarage 
itself is fitted up in artistic and comfortable style, and has at its rear 
the janitor’s apartments. Under both the vicarage and the janitor’s 
dwelling are the engine-rooms and the electrical, heating, lighting 
and ventilating plants. St. Christopher’s House, which is used 
largely as a people’s club, contains all the best facilities for such a 
purpose. Its gymnasium is fitted up with all the most approved ap- 
paratus, and has connected with it ample locker-rooms and shower- 
baths. ‘There are various club and assembly rooms for the boys and 
girls, a circulating library, and in the basement a fine swimming- 
tank. A large public playroom, in which the children of the neigh- 
borhood will be invited to amuse themselves on stormy days, and 
where they may play all sorts of rough-and-tumble games without 
fear of breaking anything, is also situated in the basement. An in 
teresting decoration on St. Christopher’s House is the sculptured 
figure of the saint for whom it is named, placed high up at its-north- 
eastern corner. He is represented in the traditional way, carrying 
the Child Christ on his shoulders and leaning upon his palm-tree 
staff.—N. Y. Tribune. 


NORTH ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 
EAST ELEVATION OF THE SAME, 


HOUSE OF GEORGE GRISWOLD, ESQ., TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MR. WM. A. BATES, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF MRS. ALEXANDER T. VAN NEST, TUXEDO PARK, NEW 
YORK, N. Y¥. MR. WM. A. BATES, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


NEW SCREEN, ABBEY DORE CHURCH; LYCH-GATE, WOOTTON 
FITZPAINE, DORSET, ENG.; CHARD CHURCH, SOMERSETSHIRE, 
ENG.! NEW CHANCEL AND TRANSEPTS, SOUTHEAST VIEW. MR. 
R. W. PAUL, ARCHITECT. 

Tus plate is copied from The Builder. 


CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL, BRADFORD, ENG.: SKLECTED 
DESIGN. MESSRS. J. W. SIMPSON & E. J. MILNER ALLEN, AR- 
CHITECTS. 

Tuis plate is copied from the Building News. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


NAVE AND CHANCEL: SETTLEMENT CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. BARNEY & CHAPMAN, 
ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

(Gelatine Print.] 








SOUTH PORCH: 8T. PAUL’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, W. 
86TH ST... NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

{|Gelatine Print.) 
WE must once more remind our readers to add Mr. Robertson’s 
name to the two illustrations of this church which were published in 

our issue for June 24. 


QUEEN’S HOTEL, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, ENG. MESSRS. 
SAVILLE & MARTIN, ARCHITECTS. 


THE GRILL-ROOM IN THE SAME. 





IE, 











[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 

AN INSTANCE OF JOURNALISTIC ENTERPRISE. 
NEw YORK, July 5, 1899. 

To tHE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — In its issue of June 30, the New York. World pub- 
lished an article on the proposed house of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

On the same day we sent the following letter: — 


To THE EpItTorR OF THE World :— 

Dear. Sir, — Our attention has been called to the article on Mr. 
Carnegie’s house, in your issue of to-day, containing two (2) illus- 
trations. 

With the exception of the names of the competing architects 
and the result of the competition, we believe every statement con- 
tained in the article to be incorrect. ‘The illustrations have not 
the slightest resemblance to the design accepted and have not been 
based on any drawings or sketches made in this office. 

We should be much indebted to you if you would publish this 
letter in justice to our client and to ourselves. 

Your obedient servants, 
(Signed) Bass, Cook & WILLARD. 


This letter, we believe, has not been published by the World. We 
should be much indebted to you, therefore, if you would kindly give 
it a place in your columns, for the benefit of those who may not be 
cognizant of the “ methods” of this newspaper. 

Your obedient servants, 
Bass, Cook & WILLARD. 

















A Trape ComMBINATION DECLARED UNLAWFUL. — Memphis plumbers 
formed an association requiring the members to pay into the treasury 
of the association taxes graded in accordance with the work performed 
when a member did work in competition with another member. Bailey 
& Co., members of the association, did such work, reported it to the 
association, and, in accordance with the by-laws, were assessed $444 as 
taxes to the association for having competed with other members of the 
association, and the Plumbers’ Association sued them. ‘The case came 
before the Supreme Court, and at Jackson, this week, was decided 
against the association, Justice Caldwell delivering the opinion. In the 
opinion the broad ground is taken that the by-law of the association 
providing for a tax upon a member when work is done in competition 
with other members is void because in restraint of trade and public 
policy, its tendency being to prevent and destroy competition. ‘The 
Memphis Plumbers’ Trust had no standing in court, and the Supreme 
Court of the State held that combines and association formed for farm 
ing out business and work, as the by-laws of this association show it 
was formed for, cannot use the courts to discipline recalcitrant mem 
bers. — Nashville American, June 17. 


Tue Wavervey Srarion, Epinsurcu. — The largest railway station 
in the United Kingdom is the Waverley Station of the North British 
Railway Company in Edinburgh. It has been under reconstruction 
and enlargement for over five years, and will be finished this summer. 
Enlargement became necessary in consequence of the great increase of 
traffic on the East coast and Midland routes, between Scotland and 
England, after the Forth Bridge was built. This also necessitated th: 
doubling of the tunnels in the Princess Street valley to the east and 
west, and the quadrupling of the track for three miles on each of these 
sides of the city. The station now covers twenty-three acres of ground, 
of which eleven-and-one-half acres are under roof. The two largest 
stations in England that can be compared with it are the Liverpool 
Street Station, London, which covers twenty-two-and-one-half acres 
and has six-and-one-half acres under roof, and the New Street Station 
Birmingham, which covers ten-and-three-quarters acres under roof 
The total length of platforms in the Waverley Station is three-and-thre« 
quarters miles. ‘There are eight main lines running through it, and 
there are fifty-six dock roads and sidings, which are worked from four 
signal cabins by 228 switches and 290 signals. The total cost of r 
construction, exclusive of land, will amount to £500,000, — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Lucian on Potycuromy. — Lucian, who died when ninety vears of 
age, in the 180th of the Christian era, although he relinquished the em- 
ployment of a statuary and followed that of literature, had certainly an 
excellent taste in art. His descriptions cf statues and pictmres prove 
his fondness and his knowledge. What he says of the famous Cnidian 
Venus of Praxiteles is very remarkable. After admiring the whiteness 
of the marble and its polish, he praises the ingenuity of the artificer in 


marble (a very common thing, he adds). It would not have required 
this ingenuity in the designs if Praxiteles had intended his statue to 
be painted, for the paint would have covered the stain in the marble 
wherever placed. We may learn something more from Lucian. In his 
‘‘ Images,’ wishing to describe a perfect woman, he will first represent 
her by the finest statues in the world, selecting the beauties of each. 
It is in a dialogue with Lycinus and Polystratus. ‘‘ Is there anything 
wanting ‘” asks Polystratus, after mention of these perfect statues. 
Lycinus replies that the coloring is wanting. He therefore brings to 
his description the most beautiful works of the best painters. Enough 
is not done yet; there is the mind to be added. He therefore calls in 
the poets. Here, then, we have statuary, painter and poet, each by 
their separate art to portray this perfect woman. He does not describe 
by painted statues but by pictures. Had painting statues been uni- 
versal, as pretended, Lucian must have seen examples, and his refer- 
ence to pictures would have been unnecessary. If it be argued that 
the paint had worn off, that argument will tell against the polychro- 
matists, for it at least will show that, in an age when statues were 
esteemed, the barbarity of coloring was not renewed. In his “‘ Descrip- 
tion of a House,” he says, “ Over against the door, upon the wall, there 
is the Temple of Minerva in relief, where you may see the goddess in 
white marble, without her accoutrements of war.’’ The painter, it 
may be fairly conjectured, painted inside on the wall of the house the 
common aspect, and the white marble statue. In his “‘ Baths of Hip- 
pias” he mentions ‘‘two noble pieces of antiquity in marble of Health 
and JEsculapius.’”’ Nor does he omit noticing paint, and that vermilion 
— but where is it? ‘‘Then you come to a hot passage of Numidian 
stone, that brings you to the last apartment, glittering with a bright 
vermilion, bordering on purple.”’ — The Architect. 





Cav. Bont anp unis Restitutions. — Strenuous in defending that 
authenticity in buildings which he once defined as being a necessary 
condition of their value, the architect Boni from the commencement of 
his career has carried on a fierce struggle against restorers, advocating 
instead the restitution to their original position, in the very atmosphere 
for which they were painted or sculptured, of the many masterpieces 
now buried alive in the galleries of museums. He hopes to live to see 
the marbles of Phidias come forth from the galleries of the British 
Museum and be refixed under the lovely sun of Greece on the cornice 
(sic) of the Parthenon. He hopes that Venice will some day require 
that Titian’s masterpiece be restored to the principal altar of the 
Church of the Frari. A magnificent thirteenth-century bronze bull fell 
from the front of the cathedral at Orvieto and was smashed to pieces. 
A new model for the purpose of recasting it was actually prepared, 
when, on visiting Orvieto in 1888, the architect Boni saw that it 
was possible to put the ancient fragments together on a framework. 
The next year he himself carried out the work, which was completely 
successful, and the antique bull was restored to its place fifty-five 
years after its fall. A worse fate threatened the bronze lion in the 
Piazetta of St. Mark at Venice, which a misguided multitude wanted 
to replace: strengthened by an internal breast-plate of bronze, the an- 
cient lion returned more proud than ever to its post of sentinel on the 
top of the column. Many years ago the usual restorers, under the pre- 
text of great affection for the building, and the risk of injury from the 
effects of the atmosphere and light, removed some heads of delicate 
workmanship from the mosaics of Torcello Cathedral, and sold them 
clandestinely. The heads were partly recovered, but instead of restor- 
ing them to their places they were transferred to the provincial musewn 
of the island. The architect Boni, who is the apostle of legitimate 
restitution, succeeded in restoring the original mosaics to their places 
two or three years ago, and as a compensation the museum had copies. 
— From * La Riadilitazione del Foro Romano,” by L’ Italico, in Rivista 
politica e litteraria, Rome, February, 1899. 





ProposeD GERMAN LAW AGAINST STRIKES. — The proposed German 
bill against strikes, which has just been laid before the Reichstag, is a 
less stringent measure than it was expected to be from the speech of 
the Emperor, in which it was first mentioned last year. It prescribes 
the punishment of ‘‘ penal servitude ”’ only in exceptional cases. That 
punishment may be imposed when the result of acts of intimidation or 
of incitement have led to a strike or a lock-out which endangers the 
security of the Empire or of a German State, or which imperils the se- 
curity of life or of property. In such cases the culprits may be sen- 
tenced to a maximum term of three years, and the ringleaders to a 
maximum term of five years’ penal servitude. Of mere incitement to 
striking nothing is said in the bill. The existing law on the subject 
of association and intimidation inflicts a penalty of three months’ im- 
prisonment upon any one who, by the exercise of physical force, by 
menaces, or by attacks upon personal honor, endeavors to induce any 
one to participate in or to abstain from association for the purpose of 
obtaining better conditions of work or wages. The new bill gives a 
somewhat wider definition of the offence, and extends the penalty to 
a maximum term of one year’s imprisonment, with the alternative, 
where there are mitigating circumstances, of a maximum fine of 1,000 
marks ($250). The new clause applies to undue pressure brought to 
bear upon employers or employed to induce them to withhold work 
from certain categories of workpeople. Professional strike-agitators 
are menaced with a penalty of three months’ imprisonment. Picketing 
is expressly included in the definition of ‘“ physical force’’ as applied 
for purposes of intimidation. On the other hand, it is left open to 
employers or employed to agree among themselves whether they will 
employ or work for certain categories of persons. — N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Wuy THe PALISADES ARE NOT SAVED.—It is probable that if the 
Palisades were in New York they would have been taken as a public 
reservation, for the Empire State has not been illiberal in such matters, 
and it is, of course, New York that is chiefly interested in this matter. 
But New York has no jurisdiction. The land belongs to New Jersey. 


| The Palisades, however, are not seen from that State. It makes no 
| difference to anybody in New Jersey whether they stand or fall — at 
so contriving the statue as to bring least in sight a blemish in the ; 





S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. S& A. 


least no such difference as would induce the Legislature to appropriate 
the money necessary to buy the Palisades and preserve them for the 
benefit of New York. So all that the New Jersey Legislature has done 
is to create a commission that is authorized to buy the Palisades if any- 
body will provide the money. As no one has done this, the commis- 
sioners can only stand by and watch the quarrymen and make inade- 
quate remarks. — Philadelphia Times. 


Anotner Test oF tHe Hie¢u-pui_pinc Sranp-pire. — Judging 
from the success of the tests recently, when seven streams were thrown 
simultaneously across Broadway from the stand-pipe in the St. Paul 
Building — one from the roof, while six branch lines were in full opera- 
tion below, it was shown not only that two of the largest steam fire- 
engines in use by the fire-department of this city can draw sufficient 
water from one hydrant to fight a fire, but also that a fire in one of 
these tall buildings — provided it is properly equipped with a stand- 
pipe — can be fought and extinguished without any more difficulty than 
is met with in putting out a fire in a structure whose height does not 
exceed the average. More water than was being used could have been 
pumped to the roof by the two engines, one of which had to be stopped 
during the second part of the test, as too much water was pumped for 
the outlet, and fifteen lines could have been employed and as strong a 
stream obtained as with the seven actually used. Under these circum- 
stances it would seem that legislation should be obtained whereby the 
owners of high buildings should be compelled to put stand-pipes where 
at present there are none. — Fire and Water. 


Ancient WorkKSs BELOW THE New Mexico Lava Beps. — Discov- 
eries were made recently in the lava beds of New Mexico, some of 
which are situated eighteen miles west of Santa Fé, which prove 
that thousands of years ago there existed in New Mexico a system of 
reservoirs and irrigation viaducts that is unparalleled at this age. 
Under the lava, which covers hundreds of square miles, are found 
traces of cemented ditches and reservoirs that are marvels of civil en- 
gineering. Irrigation engineers have much to learn from the people, 
older than the Pueblo race, who inhabited New Mexico when the race 
from which Columbus sprang were still barbarians. The ancients 
provided against seepage by cementing the bottoms of their ditches 
wherever they are conducted across loose soils. Their ditches wound 
in and out at the base of mountain ranges, following the sinuosities of 
canyons and rounding points in such a manner as to catch all the storm 
water before it was absorbed by the loose sands at the mountains’ base. 
Reserviors at convenient basins stored the water, which was led in 
cemented ditches across the loose soils to where it was needed for use. 
Chasms were crossed by viaducts, and wonderful engineering devices 
were used for the removal of silt that might be used as an aid to the 
fertility of loose and rocky soils otherwise valueless. Into some of 
the ditches lava has run, showing their great antiquity. Others are 
now covered with shifting sands, but enough are still visible in many 
places in New Mexico to enable the skilled engineer to understand the 
system which pre-historic New Mexicans rendered so effective. — N. Y. 
Tribune. 





Buientep By A Trust.—The Indiana Wire Fence Company of 
Crawfordsville has been absorbed by the American Steel and Wire 
Company, and its buildings now stand deserted. The fence factory 
was Crawsfordsville’s chief industry. The products became known all 
over the country, and the demand increased so that the factory was 
enlarged almost weekly. There were regularly employed about seventy- 
five men: sometimes more than that number, nearly all of whom had 
families. The pay-rolls for labor alone amounted to nearly $52,000 a 
year, about every dollar of which was spent in Crawfordsville. But 
the Steel Trust began to note the Crawfordsville plant. An agent was 
sent to the company with a proposition to buy, but the offer was de- 
clined. The agent talked bluntly. ‘‘ Take a little time to consider and 
I will come back and see you,” he said, significantly, as he departed. 
The members of the company did take time to consider. They found 
that every factory, every jobber, every dealer from whom they would 
have to secure material with which to carry on business, was controlled 
by the Steel Trust. They could not get a pound of iron except the 
Steel Trust was willing they should have it, and at prices that would 
prevent a profit to themselves. ‘‘Suppose,’’ said the Indiana Wire 
Fence Company to the Steel Trust, ‘that we decline to sell you our 
plant?’’ ‘In that event,” replied the Steel Trust, ‘‘ we will send 
our agents into your territory.” The meaning of that was plain. The 
Trust would cut prices so low that the Crawfordsville concern would 
be forced out of business, or would have to operate at a loss. There 
was nothing to be done. The sale must be made, and January 23, 1899, 
the plant passed to the control of the Steel Trust. Then the blow fell 
upon Crawfordsville. The men were thrown out of employment. 
Most of them had gone into building and loan associations, had bor- 
rowed money, and were building themselves homes. They could not 
meet their payments, their homes were taken away from them, and 
they left the city. There was no work for them here. Clerks and 
salesmen lost their positions because business fell off. In fact, before 
long every branch of business felt this blow. A few of the men are 
still here, but they are idle except as they can get a few days’ work at 
odd jobs. The county auditor told me that, while he had not yet seen 
the appraisement of property for this year, he understood real estate 
in the vicinity of the wire factory had depreciated 40 per cent since 
the industry closed down. A number of small merchants in that local- 
ity have been compelled to go out of business, rents are almost nothing, 
and yet tenants cannot be secured for the houses. — Correspondence 
Indianapolis News, June 12. 
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No W COMPLETE: 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 

By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 

PartlIl. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 


Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 — the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic 'ilass 
from the designs of Mr. Arm.trong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS. STAINERS, LONDON 
61 Washington Square, South, New York, N. Y. 








Specify Three Coats 2% 


I. X. L. No. 1, 


If you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 


on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. 
produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. 


ciently pale for almost all requirements. 
Other varnishes for other purposes. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., 


It is free working, dries with a full 


Booklet on request. 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders, 








This article , 
In color it is suffi- 


| MARBLE 


45 Broadway, New York. 


Fr LYNT 
BUILDING 


GENERAL OFFIC! 


AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and farnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


v- CESCISSS SSCS CSOSE 


9 Ww STYLER WIRE ose 
fA) 
A 


‘ CLEVELAND OHIO U-S-A 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SORNAMENTAL IRON 


392330522 3335350a3:N 





Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 
OUR COLUSIBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 
OUR CHASIPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 
Samples and prices on application. 


PART IIL. 
“GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Containing Eight Gelatine Plates and Twenty- 
four Plates of Measured Drawings 
of Colonial Work. 





PRICE $3.00. 





Subscribers to AMERICAN ArcHitTecT who have settled 
for their current subscription can procure this part for $1.50. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 





L*A4 WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Suecessors to Fisher & Bird, 


AND GRANITE WORKS, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HOUSTON STREET, 


Established 1830. New YORK. 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...5.. 


TANLEY’S 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, @nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “6.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





TUUTUET ELLE 


ic 





OAsH Locks 
LOC THE WINDOW. 


RATS Bist O UT 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SA 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS E EVERYWHERE 
TRIAL SAMPLE FRE 
THE W.& ET. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


TMI OLE 
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‘La Constraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S, MAIL cHlTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


ST 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


W TLEe 
LAD FA 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





76 Beekman St. 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 
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NEW YORK. 


127 FULTON sT. 
111 Madison St., Chicago 
708 Locust St., St. Lou 


Drawing Materials and Surveying Instroments, 


We make and carry the most complete and best 
assorted stock in America. Our goods are recognized 
as the standard of quality. 
mark and are warranted by us. Our prices are reason- 
able. Our lavishly illustrated catalogue minute} 
and correctly describes our goods. 
valuable information. Sent gratis on application. © 


Branches { 






They all bear our trade- 


It contains muc 
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STONE. 


Foundation : 
Dimension. ... 
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Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
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[EACH PART COMPLETE IN ITSELF.] 
PART IIL 


“THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Part III, though it contains only the same number of plates as does Part I, includes seven | 
more Gelatine Plates than did that one. 











REDUCED SAMPLE FROM PART Ill 


MANTEL IN OFFICE OF Essex Hovse” = 
SALEM MASS. DATE 1801. 
Measured and drawn by Frank EWallis 






































E RECOGNIZE the rights and interests of our subscribers by adopting the following slid- 
ing scale of prices for this new Part and the others already issued :-— 


PART IV (in preparation.) 


Retail price per single copy ° e ° ° $3.00 
Price to non-subscribers to the denertéate Aiabies t whe ae alvendy gubectiine d des Paste ITand Il 2.00 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1899 ° - ‘ ‘ ‘ e P ‘ 1.50 


: PARTS I, Il and III :: : : 
[121 plates, 10 x 144 inches.] 


Price per set to non-subscribers to the American Architect . ° ° e - $9.00 
Price per set to subscribers to the American Architect . ° e e e . 6.50 


FURTHER PARTS IN CONTEMPLATION, 








American Architect and Building News Co., 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DORE CHURCH. 
R. W. PAUL, ARCHITECT. 
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“Tnvaluable as a Deadener of Noise.” 


~“ 


bree 





a: ©: OS 
Remacl(abatbas, 


bta1—fr 

bean alms & brrem.cnel aw 
Ce PO KQ2n ued mevk Sfrh 
Jour Sheathing uGer Me ‘rrre€, 


RUDYARD KIPLING'S COMMENT UPON THE USE OF CABOT’S SHEATHING AND DEAFENING QUILT 
IN HIS HOUSE, THROUGH WHICH PREVIOUSLY § EVERY SOUND RANG LIKE A GONG.” 


L=—_——— Samples sent on Request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, MASS. 





215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: YV.H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, [Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn ; John H Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Portian4, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve- 


land, O., and at all other central points. 
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CITY of BRADFORD. 


CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL @ 


- | Z - “2 ri 4 at feel 











Crate Are. 


yr ' 


— | 


Detail of part of South Elevation 





Section through Porch 
SELECTED DESIGN. 


J.W.Simpson & E.J Mitner ALLEN, ARCHITECTS. 
From the Building News. 
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— 1889 — 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


TRADE MARK 
THE STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


THaE ORONITE Cco., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 





Witiarp L. Canper, Gro. T. Manson, Gen’l Supt. 


W. H. Hoperns, Sec’y. 





MANAGERS, 


MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— 1893 — 
WORLD’S FAIR, 











H. Durant CHEgveErR, 
AMERICAN 


DIXON’S érarnie No. 219% 


Is the Ideal Draughting Pencil that Architects have longed for. Make the finest black 
lines without feather edges. Ask your stationer, or send 10 cents for a sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 





“ESTABLISHED 1868 


SRV Lp HAVES 


HINGE. 
8&™ AVE. 


ae 


AUe: 


A iS Wuasiuus) 1) NEW YORK. 


Tl- 
- FIRE—-PROOF CONSTRUCTION —“=— 








PNEUMATIC TUBES 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, ete. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 








Manufacturers of 


Ff iceible Door and Shutter Co., 


Patent Improved 
Partitions 


Doors FUEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. “fe oui, rc 


Simple in construction. 





Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 
Send for illustrated 
catalogue, 


Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS. New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 


Specify the Best —<— 











GENUINE | @SBORNs» | See that cach + 
IRON BASE, CHARCOALIRON Sheet is Stamped 
NOT STEEL | Op gfyi® | like this « « » 





A ROOFING PLATE 


with a Charcoal Iron base heavily coated by hand with a coating very rich in pure Block 
Tin. Better than the best Stee! Body plates. 


Made only ty J. M, & L, A, OSBORN, Cleveland, Ohio. 





HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS___....eecuu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmbouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. ' 


NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 


a 


SSTABLI Siggy WORKS, 
1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
orpo} a Originators of Felt Roof.- 

Incorp rated, ing in New England. 
Gapital. $80000 inventors and only Mana 
= facturers of the Celebratec 


LEVI LWILLCUTT. Pres? 
Epx" C. DAVIS. Treas 


Heliotype Printing (fo. 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 








ESTABLISHED 1872. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 


PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 
PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PhO70-GRAVURE. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 

MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
| PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 








Ss 








| 




















Metal Ceilings 
For Churches. 


Gothic, Romanesque and other 
to harmonize with 








special styles 
ehurch architecture. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., 
Canton, O. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR. FLOORS, 
JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. ASPHALT ROOFS, 


Slate, Copper, Tin and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 


Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron roofs, 
acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of the best con- 
structed and largest buildings in this country. 

Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


ASPHAL ROOFING »° PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 81 & 83 Fulton Streot, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 



















1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 

2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 

3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids. 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 

5. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 


6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadeiphia, Chicago, Boston. 


If you SPECIFY 











Send 
for 
Samples. § 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to b» of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 












GHABERSTROH AND SON: 
, INTERIOR DECORATORS AND PAINTERS 


9 Park St: Cor Beacon 
Boston Mass- 









SPRING HINGES 


m ARE THE BEST 4 
SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 

mane of WROUGHT STEEL BRONZE & BRASS nso 

For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 


Welded Chrome Steel and Iron. (5 ply) 
FOR SAFES ano VAULTS 


Positively Burglar-proof, cannot be 
Cut, Sawed, or Drilled. 


We are the only manufacturers of Chrome Steel 
in the United States. 


None genuine unless stamped with our Mrade Mark. 


CHROME STEEL WORKS, 
Kent Ave , Keap and Hooper Sts., BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 


Asbestos Fire-Felt Coverings. 














C. P. HAUGHIAN, President. 
F. E. CANDA, Vice President. 


C. J. CANDA, Vice-President. 
F. MORA CANDA, Secretary. 


T. I. JONES, Treasurer. 





The Most Efficient and Durable Non-Conducting Coverings for Pipes and 
Boilers. FIRE-FELT Covering made in Cylindrical Sections for Pipes, Sheets for 
Boilers and Other Large Surfaces. Does not sag from pipe. Will not powder. Is 


not affected by moisture or vibration. 
FIRE-FELT Represents the Highest Efficiency 
in Modern Pipe and Boiler Coverings. 


H. W. JOHNS M’P’G CO., 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, 6 . 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT 6 CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YORK. 


PAROUET FLOORS. 
be National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


~~ 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


] WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid ork, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


s & Estimates on applica 
Ze Established 1867. 


* W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. ‘They are not 
“Chemical,” “Rubber,” “Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 

















Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Illustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan, 


ABOUT..... ACETYLENE 


GAS GENERATORS, 
..» We Manufacture .... 


THE ‘‘KOPF’’—IT’S THE BEST. 
Approved by the Nationa) Board of Underwriters. 
Write for information. 


M. B. Wheeler Electric Co., °°" 


Agents Wanted..... 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
...AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page lilustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 


ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
{Of Court St., Crand Rapids, Mich, 


The Yale Locks, ep 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Art Metal Work, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





D RAPIDS, 
MICH. 





























Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway New York City. 











Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston. Columbus. Pittsburgh. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid in “ Fleischman’s” 
Flower Store, 71 Broadway, 
N. Y., noiseless, non-slippery, 
water-proof, sanitary, extra- 
ordinarily durable. A perfect 
floor for stores, offices, bank- 
ing rooms, court rooms, 
school rooms, libraries, hos- 
pital wards, cafés, bath rooms, 
billiard rooms, vestibules, 
halls, piazzas, etc. Laid di- 
rectly on wood, stone, ce- 
ment, concrete, or iron. Call 
or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York .. 25 Park Place 


Philadelphia . 308 Chestnut St. 
Chicago 143 145, 150 Lake St. 
St. Louis . . « . 411 No. 3d St. 


. 509-511 Market dt. 
A. L. Gibson, 20 
John St., Adeipu 


San Francisco 
London, W.C. . 











The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


BY 





Advance Subscription Rates. 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. 

Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 

International Edition, per year in advance, 25.00. 

- ™ quarterly > 26.00. 

[Foreign Postage Extra. ] 

ae Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Chicago and the Central States : — 
A. B. Titcomb, 177 LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Ohio and Michigan : — 
C. A. Burrell, 661 Hough Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Agent at Large: — 
*. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propos- 
als”? 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


Bower Trap and Specialty Co., The 
Cudell, F. E. 

Dwight Lumber Co. 

Keasby & Mattison Co. 

Merchant & Co, 

Morse, Williams & Co. 

Spaulding Print Paper Co. 

Sproul & MeGurrin 

Taylor, N. & G. Co, 

Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing adyertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works 
Atlas Cement Co. 

Brooks & Co., T. H. 

Folsom Snow Guard Oo. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 

New Jersey Zine Co. 

Oriel Glass Co. 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

Ruud Manufacturing Co. 
Thiele, E. 

Tyler Wire Works Co., The 
Vance Boiler Works. 








WANTED. 
NSTRUCTOR IN DRAWING. — Wanted, an in- 
structor in architectural drawing for one of the 
prominent schools of architecture. None but gradu- 
ates of technical schools need apply. Address 
“Drawing-master,” care of editor of this magazine, 
stating qualifications. 1229 








JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 


REFERENCES : 


Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. ¥.; McKim, Mead & 
White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





WANTED. 
OSITION.—An experienced architect accustomed 
to handling large building operations would ac- 

cept a good offer as such. “H.,’’ Room 54, Bible 

House, New Youk City. t.f 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


627.956. COMBINATION DooR KNOB AND BELL 
Benjamin F. Flowers, Be)lvue, Co) 

627,960. WALL FOR BUILDINGS.— John Brower, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





WANTED. 
OSITION.— All round draughtsman; design, de- 
tail, perspective; rapid,accurate. Twelve years’ 
experience: good address; best New York references; 
seeks positionin South or West. Address“ XII,” this 
office. 1228 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.) 

627,473. SpicoT OR VALVE,—John F. 
Norristown, Pa. 

627,513. WinDOW-SCREEN.— David W. Lloyd, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

627,524. HkEaT oR COLD 
Petersen, Kearny, N. J. 

627,525. Hor-AlIR FURNACE.— Leroy S. Prouts, 
Canton, O. 

627,606. ELECTRIC ANNUNCIATOR.—HenryC 
Thomson, Boston, Mass. 

627,643. STOVE OR HEATING APPARATUS, ETC. — 
Jess A. Jensen, Copenhagen, Denmark, 

627,647. MORTISING-CHISEL. — Martha Lamont, 
New York, N. Y. 

627,659. EXPANDING AUGER. — Franklin B, Spry, 
Plymouth, Pa. 


Boyer, 


INDICATOR, — Emil B. 


627,671. SELF-CLOSING CocK.— John Kelly, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

627,673. PrekE-JOINT.— Donald MeDonald, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


627,674. CHIMNEY-FLUE THIMBLE.— Daniel W. 
Shelley, Williamsville, 111. 

627,681. SECTIONAL Woop CoLuMN. — Fred C. 
Brooks, Paterson, N. J. 

627,717. Door-CARECK. — Cromwell 0. Case, New 
Britain, Conn. 

627,719. WATER-TIGHT VENTILATING CEILING. 
— John J. Coady, New York, N. Y 

627,730. HinGe.— Carl Haferkorn, Weissenfels, 


er. 
627,756. CORRUGATED WOOD VENEER. — Henry J. 
Mark, St. Louis, Mo. 


627,775. CHIMNEY-Top. — Wendelin Faulstich, 
Belleville, 11}. 

627,778. FLUSH-TANK.—William Mackintosh, New 
York, N. Y. 

627,816. TiE-PLATE.— William Bagnall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

627,828. Liqguip Door-CHEcK, — Albert A. Page, 


East Haven, Conn. 

627,836. LUMBER- MEASURING 
Joseph A. White, Jr., Warsaw, III. 

627,848. GLASS PRISM-PLATE.—Godfrey Fugman, 
Cleveland, O. 

627,849. ARCHITRAVE, ARCH AND LINTEL.—Edw. 
M. Hackett, New York, N. Y. 

627,884. MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT.—Jac b 
Steiger, London, Eng. 

627,895. APPARATUS FOR TREATING WHITE LEAD. 
— Gustav Bischof, London, Eng. 

627,910. PLASTERING COMPOSITION AND METHOD 
OF MAKING SAME. — George A. Esch, Sandusky, O. 

627,919. WaATER-CLOSET. — William S. Glover, 
Ashland, Wis. 

627.913. SASH-FASTENER. - 
metsburg, Ia. 


INSTRUMENT, — 


George A. Seely, Em- 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News. > 





Although a large portion of the building intelli 
olfvctans by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 
sially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 





ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Alexandria, Ind. — It is stated that John Strange, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and ex-Congressman S. A. Cock, 
of Neenah, Wis., have organized a company for 
the manufacture of paper, to be known as the 
Alexandria Paper & Investment Co.; capital stock, 
$300,000. 

Baltimore, Md. — A twelve-story cffice-building is 
to be erected for the Calvert Building and Con- 
struction Co., at the southeast coiner of Fayette 
and St. Paul Sts. 

Boston, Mass.— Harrison H. Atwood has been 
selected to prepare plans for the Normal School. 
Brookings, 8S. D.— South Dakota Agricultural 
College will erect two new buildings and make ex- 
tensive repairs on heating and water su} ply plants. 

Prof. A. R. Saundeis, architect. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—It is reported that William M. Lu- 
ther & Co. will build a three-stcry brick store and 
flat building at Niagara and Virginia Sts.; cost, 
$75,000. 

Architect W. W. Johnson has drawn plans fora 
frame and brick residence on Lafayette Ave, for 
Frank C. Ferguson; cost, $16,000. 

The Buffalo Library Association will erect addi- 
tional stories on the Hotel Lroquois; estimated 
cost, $200,000. 

Rev. Daniel O’Brien has obtained a permit for 
the wrection of a three-story brick school-hc use at 
the corner of Greene and Moreland Sts. to cost 
$25,000. Plans by A. A. Post. 

Burlington, Vt.— Hon. Jobn H. Converse, of Phila- 
delphia, has given $50,0(0 to the University of 
Vermont for the endowment of a chair of economics 
and commerce, and offers to give $5,000 toward the 
building of a gymnasium on condition that $5,000 
more be raised. 


Chicago, 11]. — The Chicago Telephone Co., 203 E. 
Washington &t., will erect a $20,000 telephone sta- 
tion on Union Ave., near Root St. 

A $25,009, three-story apartment-house will be 
erected on 66th St., near Normal Ave. by Wm. Me- 
Kerlie, carpenter and contractor, 134 Van Buren 
St. Plans by W. S. Smith. 

It is stated that contracts will soon be let for the 
superstructure of the Art Institute’s new $50,0(0 
library, the foundation for which is now in. 

Z. T. Davis, 1337 Unity Building, has designed a 
$20,000 frame two-story club-bouse to be erected 
at 9ist St. and Western Ave., for the Cross Country 
Club. 

Cincinnati, O. — A company has been incorporated 
for the purpose of erecting a club-house for the 
accommodation of the Cincinnati women’s clubs. 
The capital stock is $75,000. 

Delmar, Del.—The corner-stone of All Saints’ 
Episcopal Chureh was laid a few days ago by 
Bishop Coleman. He was assisted by the Revs. 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorREK Orry. 





PEBSsPECTIV ES RENDERED 
tN Pen-AnpD-INK AND WATER-COLOR. 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


d-W- TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES. 
es) Mownor Ss Quicacc HOTOGRAPH SERIE 
Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Dr. Spalding, of Laurel, and E. K. Miller, of New- 
port. 

Denver, Col.—A five-story fireproof warehouse, 50’ 
x 115, is to be erected on Wazee St., for E. A. 
Peters; cost, $25,000. Gove & Walsh, architects. 

Keport states that the Bimetallie Investment Co, 
has purchased the Tabor Opera-house property and 
will expend $100,000 in remodelling the structure. 

Dubague, fa.—The Sisters of St. Joseph’s Academy 
contemplate extensive additions to their present 
buildings. 

Duluth, Minn.—A new $30,900 building for St. 
Luke’s Hospital will be erected at 2d Ave. and 4th 
St. 

Evanston, Ill. —Contracts have been let for the 
erection of a $50,000 brick apartment-house, 60’ x 
160’, to be erected at Church St. and Chicago Ave., 
for the Williams Estate. 

The Sisters of the Visitation have decided to 
erect a $125,000 academy. 

Fall River, Mass. — The consolidation of the yarn 
mills of Bristol] County has caused an offer to be 
made to Fall River yarn-mill men to build a new 
mill in Montgomery County, N. Y., which isin the 
centre of the knitting district. The offer is now 
under consideration and will probably be accepted. 

Haverford, Pa.— Wm. R. Dougherty, 1604 Sansom 
t., Philadelphia, has received the contract for an 
addition to Haverford College; cost, $16,000. 

Hiawatha, Kan. — $5,000 has been donated for a 
new building at the Hiawatha Academy. 

Jeffersonville, Ind. — An appropriation of $200,000 
has been made for a new cell house at the Indiana 
Reformatory. The building will be five stories 
high, and will contain 600 cells. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A. Van Brunt has prepared 
plans for the new building to be erected by the 
Bond Shoe Co., on the corner of 8th and May Sts. 
It will be five stories high, and will cost $40,000, 

Report states that the Cudahy Packing Co., of 
Omaha, Neb , will erect a plant in this city to cost 
about $900,000. The plant wil] comprise ten brick 
buildings. 

The citizens have voted to issue $400,000 school 
bonds. 

Louisville, Ky. —D. X. Murphy, 250 Fifth St., has 
completed plans for a theatre for Wallen Bros. 
It will be 69’ x 124’, two stories high, and wil) cost 
$60,000. 

Marion. Ind. — The Warren-Scharf Asphalt Co., of 
New York City, will erect here a large plant to 
manufac ~y asphalt; cost, $30,000. 

Newark, -d.— he: Young Men’s Association of 
St. Michael’ s R. Church, John P. Manning, 763 
Broad St., ay “contemplates erecting a club- 
house at a cost of $20,000. 

New York, N. Y. —IJt is stated that Nos. 13 to 27 
Broadway, on the south corner of Morris St., and 
Nos. 1, 3 and 5 Morris St., including the historic 
Stevens House, have been sold to prominent real 
estate operators and builders, and that the inten- 
tion is to erect a thirty-two-story office-building, 
costing $3,000,000. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment has 
authorized the issue of $104,600 for improving 
buildings on Riker’s and Blackwell’s Island, and 
$25,000 for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument. 


Northampton, Mass. — Plans are being drawn by 


Architect Page for a stable for Byron Loomis, of | 


Haydenville, t» replace the one which was recently 
burned. 

It is stated that E. B. Emerson has the contract 
for repairs to be made this summer on the interior 
of St. John’s Church. 


Old Peint Comfort, Va.— It is stated that Henry 
Brauns, Builders’ Exchange, Baltimore, Md., has 
completed plans for the erection of a power-house 
and car barn for the Newport News & Old Point 
Railway Co., to cost $100,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Architect J. W. Ambutz, of 
the Board of Education, has completed plans for 
the erection of the new Sherman School building, 


at frankford Ave. and Somerset St.; cost, $75,000. | 


Pittsebargh, Pa. — Plans have been prepared for a 
dancing academy to be built on S. Highland Ave., 
by Prof. Harry L. Braun; cost, $25,000 

The stockholders of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. have formed a company and will build one of 
the largest soda ash piants in the world at a cost 
of $5,000,000. The plant will be erected at Barber- 
ton, near Akron, O. 

Providence, R. I.— Plans have been adopted and 
an appropriation made for a new school-building 
for Ward 3. 

Fred E. Field, 48 Custom House, has prepared 
plans for a $27,000 school to be erected on the Cor- 
liss Heights lot. 

Robinson, Pa.— A new $25.000 church wll be 


erected by the Union United Presbyterian Society. | 
Salinas, Cal. — The plans of Louis Stone, 544 Parrot | 


Building, San Francisco, have been accepted for a | 
$25,000 school. 

Springfield, I11.—The contract for turnishing chairs 
at the Northern Normal School, at De Kalb, has 
been awarded to A. H. Andrews & Co., of Chicago, 
and the contract for desks to the Ameriean Fur- 
niture Co. Both amount to about $4,000. 


Boston Otfice: 48 Congress St., Room 03. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING, 
The approved stair covering. Refer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 


BOSTON. 








Be ANTOXIDE re 


A Paint for the Protection 
of Iron and Steel from 





Rust. 
HARRISON Bros. & CO., 
Incorporated, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


** The Painting of Metallic Surfaces’ pamphlets 
on request. 


Cc. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 











tints. 
Send for booklet and color card. 


SEELELEESESE SESE SESESEES SO SES 


244-258 Water St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


V.ibteseee 


for plain work or fine decorations in fresco or relief. 
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In Cottage or Mansion 
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FF 


It can be used 
Muresco 


is easily prepared and applied—it covers well, will not peel, 
crack or rub off—it is non-poisonous—fire-proof—economical. 
The effect produced by Muresco is smooth and silky, being 
very pleasant and restful to the eyes. 
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BENJAMIN MOORE & Co., 


208-210 West Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


New England Agents—GOULD & CUTLER—69-75 Union St., Boston. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Trenton, N. J.— The plans of Wm. A. Poland, 11 
W. State St., have been accepted for a $15,000 
building for the Girls’ Industrial School. 

Valley Falls, Kan.— Plans have been prepared 
for a $16,000 school. 

Woonsocket, R. I. — Report states that the plans 
of the new Kubber Company provide for a wooden 
structure, 90’ x 150’, several stories high, and with 
a brick foundation. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Chicago, Ill.— Lake and Curtis Sts., six-st’y addi- 
tion to factory, 40’ x 100’, gravel roof; $20.000; o., 
A. H. Vilas & Co., 323 W. Lake St.; a., Jas. H. 
Moore, Teutonic Building. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Columbia Heights, bet. Clark & 
Pineapple Sts., five-st’y bk. & st. flat, 25’ x 100’; 
$25,000; o. & b., Louis J. Horowitz, 116 Clinton 
Ave. 

Chicago, Ill. — Fifly-jifth St. and Indiana Ave., 
four-st’y bk. & st. apart., 140’ x 170’, comp. roof, 
steam; $75,000; o., A. B. Mulvey, 59 Clark St.; a., 
H. K. Holsman, 1117 Association Building. 

Cleveland, O.— Kinsman Ave., nr. Willson St., 
three-st’y bk. & st. apart., gravel roof, steam; $40,- 
000; o., Dr. Sam’) Evans; a., Geo. Kaufman, Per- 
manent Block. 

New York, N. ¥.— Southern Boulevard, nr. 167th 
St., four-st’y bk. flat, 25’ x 84/ 6/7; $18,000; o., Eliza- 
beth Blundell, 1645 Fox St.; a., John De Hart. 

Third Ave., ur. 167th St., 4 five-st’y bk. flats, 25’ 
x 83’; $80,000; o., Alfred Blumenthal, 206 E. 126th 
St.; a., Moore & Landsiede), 2861 Third Ave. 

Gerard St., nr. Bergen Ave., five-st’y bk. flat, 25/ 
x 81’; $18,000; o0., Michael and Mary Murphy, 695 
Gerard St.; a., W. C. Dickerson. 

Third Ave., cor. 83:1 St., six-st’y bk. & st. flat, 
51’ x 105; $90,000; o., B. C. Wandell Estate, 159 E. 
831 St.; a., Henry Andergen, 1180 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Sizth St., nr. Amsterdam Ave., 
seven-st’y bk. flat, 41’ x 90’; $70,000; 0., Amanda 
McMahon, 151 W. 105 th St.; a., R. S. Townsend, 29 
E. 19th St. 

Tenth St., No. 121, six-st’y bk. flat, 25/ x 81’; $20,- 
000; o., August Ruff, 52 W. 120th St.; a., Kurtzer & 
Rohl. 

Worcester, Mass.— Main St., five-st’y bk. & st. 
apart.; $20,000; o., C. H. Prentice; a., Earle & 
Fisher; b., T. A. Pellet and Geo. Pierce. 


CHURCHES. 
| Boston, Mass.— Mount Hope Cemetery, Ward 23, 
bk. & st. chapel, 32’ x 54’, pitch roof, steam; $20,- 
000; o., City of Boston; b., Conness Bros.; a., Wood 
& White, 49 Ames Building. 
CLUB-HOUSES. 
Tuxedo, N. Y.— Three-st’y bk. & timber country 














(Club- Houses ( ontinued. ) 


club-house, 40’ x 90’; $50,000; o., Tuxedo Country 
Club; a., R. C. Gildersleeve, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Columbus, O. — Three-st’y bk. & st. law school, 50/ 
x 100’, slate roof, steam; $70,000; o., Trustees O. S. 
U.; a., Prof. Bradford, 0. 8. U. 

Davenport, Ia.— Two-st’y bk. school, 80’ x 100/, 
tile roof, steam; $30,000; 0., Board of Education; 
a., Clausen & Burrows. 


Ishpeming, Mich. —Two-st’y bk. & st. school, 65/ 
x 1047, metal roof, steam; $25,000; o., Board of 
Education; a., Charleton, Gilbert & De Mar, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

FACTORIES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Wythe Ave., cor. Penn St., four- 
st’y bk. factory, 100’ x 125’, gravel roof, steam 
heat; $80,000; 0., Alder & Hermann, 155 Broadway, 
New York; a., Buchman & Deisler, 11 E. 59th St., 
New York City. 

HOTELS. 

Portsmouth, O.— Five-st’y bk. & st. hote), 88’ x 
140’ comp. roof, steam; $100,000; 0., Judge Bannon; 
a., H. A. Linthwaite, 20 N. High St., Columbus. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— £Z. Fifth St., No. 768, Ward 14, 
three-st’y fr. dwell., 22’ x 60’, flat roof, stoves; 
$4,500; 0. & b., A. H. Flint, 614 Sixth St. 

Greenbriar St., nr. Bowdoin St., Ward 20, 2}-st’y 
dwell., 307 x 48’, furnace; $6,000; 0. & b., x. L, 
Davidson, 69 Harvard St. 

Pierce Ave., nr. Newhall St., Ward 24, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 30’ x 33’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o., 
Peter McManus; b., Eldridge Bros., Pope’s Hill, 
Dorchester. 

Blue Hill Ave., No. 919, Ward 20, 2}-st’y + dwell., 
26’ x 50’, pitch roof, hot water: $6,000; o., E. C. 
Buttrick; b., J. W. Kelland, 14 Angell St, Dor- 
chester. 

Hobart St., nr. Brooks St.. Ward 25, 2}-st’y fr. 
dwell., 27’ x 36’, hot water; $4,500; 0., A. J. Maloy; 
b., C. R. Barstow, Watertown. 

Greenbriar St., nr. Bowdoin St., Ward 20, 2)-8t’y 
fr. dwell., 28/ x 48/, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o. 
& b., Jas. KE. Wilbur, 299 Norfolk St., Dorchester, 

Eldora St., vr. Hillside St., Ward 9, two-st’ 
dwell., 25° x 50’, pitch roof, stoves: $4,500; o. ib 
John F. Costello, 1394 Columbus Ave. 

Waumbeck St, nr. Humboldt Ave., Ward 21, 2}- 
st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 36’, pitch roof, furnace; $5. 000; 
o., French, Cole & Shea; b., F. R. Wills. 

Crawford St., nr. Waumbeck St.. Ward 21, two 
2}-st’y fr. dwells., 31’ x 40’ & 247 x 44, pitch roofs, 
hot water; $14 000; o., Chas. Boleman; a, Sam’l 
Rantin & Son. 

Kerwin St., nr. Talbot Ave., Ward 24, 2 fr. 
dwells., 26 x 45’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $10,000; o. 
&b., W.G. Gibson, 7 Winter St., Everett. 
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80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,., Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEW YORK. 


S. J. ParKHitt & Co. 
PRINTERS 


226 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 








Book and Miscellaneous Printing 
Illustrated Trade Catalogues 
Town Histories and Genealogies 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
With all the most approved modern machinery and 
material in each department, the excellence of the work at 
fair prices is assured. 


WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 
Information mpeg g work in any department will at all 


times be cheerfully and promptly furnished, either person- 
ally or by correspondence. 
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UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


FLOORS, sees 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH C0., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application..... 


W. D. DUNNING, 
239 W. Water St. ie 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





“ Anybody 


“The Georgian Period.” 


who cares for colonial work 


| “will be delighted with the almost num- 


residences and 


“berless measured drawings and half-tone 
| “pictures of the 


public 


“buildings of America which are included 


nal. 





“in these portfolios.”— Providence Four- 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Houses C Continued. ) Safe 
Dorchester Ave., 
dwell. & store, 24’ x 52’, 
o. & b., Boyd & Berry, Pond St., 
E. Fourth St., 
dwell., 
A. Reid; b., Howard Bros., 
a., Thos. Hughes. 








Dorchester, 


Garden St., ur. Sherwood St., Ward 23, two-st’y 
17’ x 28’ x 50’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,000; 


fr. dwell., 
o., W. G. Lannon; b.. W. A. McLeod, Roslindale. 

Roach St., nr. Dorchester Ave., 
st’y fr. dwells., 
o., Johanna A. Riordan; b., W. 
Wrentham St. 

South St., 
st’y fr. dwell., 
o., Rev. F. C. Wicks; 


dock St. 
Beliflower St., No. 14, Ward 16, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 24” x 60’, flat roof, stoves; $4,500; o. & b., 


Lownsberg Sherman, 76 G St., S. Boston. 


Stratford St., nr. Greenbriar St., Ward 20, two- 


st’y fr. dwell., 14’ x 26" x 46’, pitch roof, furnace; 


$4,000; 0., Emilie Le Blanc; b., Philip Le Blanc, 6 


Woodlawn Ave., Dorchester. 

Swett St., nr. ‘Albany St., Ward 17, three-st’y fr. 
dwell. > office, 14’ x 29’ x 34’, flat roof, furnace; 
$4,000; o., C. W. Leatherbee & Co.; b., Morrison 
Bros., vy ‘Milk St. 

Fellows St., nr. Hunneman St., Ward 17, three- 
st’y bk. dwell., 20’ x 40’, flat roof, stoves; $6,000; 
o., John MeWaney; Rie, odds Connelly, 51 Mt. Pleas- 
ant Ave. 


Heath St., nr. Huntington Ave., 4 three-st’y bk. 


No. 636, Ward 15, three-st’y fr. 
flat roof, stoves; $5,000; 


No, 889, Ward 14, three-st’y fr. 
23’ x 63’, ‘flat roof, stoves; $6,000; 0.,C.S. & 
412 Dorchester Ave.; 


Ward 20, 2 three- 
24 x 32’, flat roofs, stoves; $7,000; 
A. Williams, 18 


nr. Chestnut Hill Ave., Ward 25, two- 
32’ x 34’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; 
b., W. P. Furbush, 34 Mur- 





Hancock, Mich. — Three-st’ 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 
dwells., 23’ x 48, flat roofs, stoves; 
Andrew McLellan, Jefferson Ave. 





Falcon St., No. 106, Ward 1, three-st’y fr. dwell., 


23’ x 60’, hot water; $3,500; o. & b., Chas. F. Har- 
grave, 32 Central Sq. 

York St., nr. Glenway St., Ward 20, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 30’ x 50’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o. & b., 
Victor Wolmer, 9 Bradshaw St., Dorchester. 

Idaho St., nr. River St., Ward 24, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 26’ x 29’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o., 
Andrew F. Taylor; b., Ewell & Pratt, 178 Devon- 
— St. 

og St., nr. Breed St.,; Ward 1, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 24’ x 35’, flat roof, stoves; $3. 500; o., A. T. 
Seregniano; b., Thos, Yoemans. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Stuyvesant Ave.,s w cor. Decatur 
St., 5 three-st’y & base. bk. dwells., 22/ x 48’, gravel 
roofs, hot air & steam heat; $54,000; o., Eli H. 
Bishop, 647 Putnam Ave.; a., ii Ss. Hedman, Ar- 
buckle Building. 

Sterling Pl., nr. Vanderbilt Ave., 11 three-st’y & 
base. bk. dwells., 20’ x 45’, hot air; $88,000; o., W. 
H. Reynolds, New Utrecht Ave. & 49th St.; a., B. 
Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave. 


Chicago, {1l.—G@arjield Boulevard, nr. Oakley Ave., 


two-st’y & attic dwell., tile roof, hot water; $15,- 
000; o., Mre. Susanna Curtain; a., Zachary T. Davis, 
1337 Unity Building. 


Detroit, Mich.— Trumbull Ave., two-st’y bk. dwell., 


25’ x 50’, slate roof, hot water; $5,000; a., Joseph 
E. Mills, 802 Chamber of Commerce Building. 


y & base. st. dwell., 31/ 


$28,000; o. & b., 





BUILDING INTEL LLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 
x 41’, shingle roof, steam; $6,000; 0., Simon Mc- 
Donnell; a., Charleton, Gilbert & De Mar, Camp 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis.— Maryland Ave., 
dwell., 25’ x 40’, shingle roof, hot water; $32,000; 
o., H. C. Rau; a., Buemming & Dick, Pabst Bldg. 
Newark, N. J.— Mt. Prospect Ave., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 


two-st’y fr. 


32” x 49’; $10,000; 0., Col. Wm. 8. Righter; a., J. H. 
& W.C. Ely. 

Newton, Mass.— /rvington St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
31’ x 45’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,500; 0. & b, F.S. 
Small. 

Petham St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 38’ x 40’, pitch roof, 
furnace; $7,000; 0., Jas. G. Langdon; b., C. E. 
Currier. 

Prince St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 27’ x 58’, furnace; 
$12,000; 0., Geo. A. Frost; b., H. H. Hunt. 

Oxford, Mass.—Two-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 38’; $4,000; 


o., A. W. Stafford; a., J.P. Kingston, Worcester. 

St. Louis, Mo. — 2}-st’y bk. & at. dwell., 29’ x 40/, 
tile roof, hot water; $10,000; a., A. A. Fischer, 813 
Chestnut St. 


Worcester, Mass.— Barbour’s Ave., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 


24’ x 55’; $4,000; 0o., Mrs. Ida L. Quarn; b., John 
F. Quarn. 

— St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 30’ x 50’; $5,500; 
Qi We . Blodgett; a., C. F. Wesson; ¢., A. ey 
V Bk, 


Brooks Ave., two-st’y fr. dwell. 
o. & b., John E. Burr. 

Orne’ St., 2} et’y fr. dwell., 
Mrs. Anna D. Mann; b., 


. 25° x 45’; $4,500; 


28’ x 32/; $6,200; o., 
D. M. Waterman & Co. 
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Fron-Work. 





THE BERLIN IR 


ON BRIDGE CO. 





Notice to Architects, Contractors 
end Baliders :: 3:3: %% 2 3 


We carry constantly in stock 8,000 to 
10,000 tons of Beams, Channels, Gird- 
ers and Angles, and can supply this 
material promptly. 


—¥g—— * 


DESIGN AND BUILD ALL CLASSES OF 


STEEL STRUCTURES 





Se FZ 
ee AN 
, Bias: 


per, © 
Nea 
\id 


~! 
ii 
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The above 1liustration is taken direct from a photograph, and shows Iron Fireproof Construction in con- 
nection with old wooden construction. This Iron Roof was built as an addition to the main rolling-mill of 
the Waterbury Brass Co., at Waterbury, Conn. About two years after this was built fire destroyed the 
main mill, leaving the addition standing without injury, so that the iron-work was afterward used in the 


construction of the new mill. This result shows that iron-work when properly constructed may be subjected 


to the most severe heat without injury. 


BOSTON OFFICE : 
200 Equitable Building. 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 
Room 718 Bennett Building, 


Cor. Fulton and Nassau Streets. 


Main Office and Works, EAST BERLIN, CONN. 








JACKSON ARCHITECT 


URAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











IRON 











Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Silis, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 


Balconies and 


ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 


Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 





Stamped 





GALVANIZED CORNICE, 


J. H. ELLER & CO., 


--»-MANUFACTURERS OF... 


Metal Ceilings, e oe « 


Ornamental Crestings, Finials, etc., 


se me 





» GALVANIZED IRON SKYLIGHTS. 


Pressed Steel Brick and Rock Face Siding. 





Galvanized Steel Eaves Trough 


and Conductor Pipe. 


Office: 1200 E. FIFTH STREET. 


CANTON, OHIO, 





COMPETITIONS. 

ee 

[At Columbia, 8. C.] 

Plans are wanted August 1 fora City-hall. T. T. 
TALLEY, City Treas. 1226 





HANGE OF SCALE.—Society of Beaux-Arts, 

Class B, Order Programme No. 9, Competition 
No. 34. The scale of finished plan has been reduced 
from 1-8’ to the foot to 1-16’ to the foot. ERNEST 
FLAGG, Chairman. 


6 ppeeerieemeens 
(At Santa Ana, Cal.) 
Plans and specifications are wanted July 31 fora 
court-house, cost not to exceed $80,000. W. A. 
BECKETT, Clk. Bd. Supervisors. 1228 
—" SCHOOL HOUSE. 
[At Seattle, Wash.) 
Notice to architects.—You are hereby notified 
that the Board of Directors of School District No. 1, 
City of Seattle, Washington, desire and call for com- 
petitive plans and descriptive specifications for a 
brick and stone substantially tireproof High School 
building. 
First. — The building will be located on a block of 
ground having a frontage of 360 feet and width of 256 





COMPETITIONS. 


feet, will be arranged to accommodate 1,200 pupils, 
will be a permanent and substantia! structure, of 
modern design, and with construction conforming to 
the building and sanitary laws of the City of Seattle. 

Second.— The plans and designs shal] consist of 
one perspective, showing front and one side drawn 
to a true line with point of view 250 feet from build- 
ing; one elevation rear view; one longitudinal sec- 
tion, and one cross section. All plans, elevations 
and sections must be prepared toascale of one-eighth 
(4) of one inch to one foot, elevations will be ren- 
dered in outline without shading. All plans to have 
walls drawn in India ink and blacked in; perspective 
views will be rendered in ink only. 

Fourth.—The limit of expenditure in the construc- 
tion of building not to exceed $200,000. 

Fifth. — All plans should be addressed to Lyman 
Banks, Esq., Secretary Seattle Schools, Seattle, 
Wash.; should be signed by anom de plume or cipher 
and be accompanied by a sealed letter bearing a like 
cipher, containing the true name of the architect. 
be ad letter will be opened after the adoption of a 
plan. 

Sizth.—The architect whose designj;may be selected 
by the Board will be entitled to receive the sum of 
three thousand dollars. The plans so selected to 
become the property of the Board. 

Bids will be received up to5 P. M., August 30, 1899, 
and will be opened at the office of the Board at 8 
o’clock P. M., September 7, 1899. 





TRON WORK, Stent, ci 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 
1678 W. 4th 8t., Davenport, Iowa. 


Contracts executed anywhere. ___—< 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 


4 inches 
to 
Steel Beams»; 
deep. 
ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 


NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 











COMPETITIONS. 





The Board reserves the right to reject any and a)l 
plans. Any further information desired may be 
obtained by addressing theundersigned. 

(Signed) LYMAN BANKS, 
Secretary School District No. 1, Seattle, wee, om 


PROPOSALS. 








Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1899. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 3d day of August, 1899, and then opened, for the 
low pressure and exhaust steam heating and me- 
chanical ventilating apparatus, etc., the cold and hot 
water supply systems, etc., for the U. 8. Post-office 
Building at Buffalo, N. Y., in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Superintendent 
at Buffalo, N. Y., at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1229 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1899. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 7th day of August, 1899, and then opened, for the 
construction (except heating apparatus, elevator, 
electric-wiring and conduits) of the U. 8S. Public 
Building, Boise, Idaho, in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 
this office or the office of the Superintendent at Boise, 
Idaho. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
chitect. 1229 

CHOOLS. 
[At Washington, D. C.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at this ¢ fice until 
July 15, 1899, for a ay ee | an eight-room 
school-building on Columbia Heights, Washington, 
D.C. JOHN B. WIGHT, JOHN W. ROSS, LANS- 
ING H. BEACH, Commissioners District of Columbia. 

1 


v4 


FFICER’S QUARTERS. 
[At League Island, Pa.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until July 15, 1899, for the construction of four 
frame officers’ quarters at the navy yard, League 
Island, Pa. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of 
bureau. 1228 





LTERATIONS. 

[At New York, N. Y.] 
Proposals will be received by the Committee on 
Buildings of the Board of Education July 17 for 
alterations in and erecting an addition to Public 
School 5, borough of Manhattan; also, alterations in 
and erecting additions to Public Scboo)s 30 and 64 in 
the Eastern District High School, borough of Brook- 
lyn; aleo for erecting new public school 120 at Barren 
Island, borough of Brooklyn; also for alterations in 
and erecting additions to public schools 2, 23, 48 and 
58, borough of Queens. RICHARD H. ADAMS ET 

AL., Committee on Buildings. 1228 


| genre tetas 

[At West Point, N. Y.] 

Office of the Quartermaster, U. S. M. A., West 

Point, N. Y. Sealed proposals will be received at 

this office until July 11, 1899, for construction of 

an operating-room at Cadet Hospital. Address Q. 
M., U.S. M. A. 1228 





CHOOL. 
[At Dahlonega, Ga.} 
Bids are wanted July 15 for a school. H. D. 
GURLEY, Chairman Building Committee. 1228 





AIL. 
(At Portland, Ind.} 

Bids are wanted July 18 for the construction of a 
jail. Estimated cost, $20,000. COMMISSIONERS 
JAY COUNTY. 1228 





CHOOL. 
[At Guthrie Center, Ia.) 
Bids will be received July 15 for building a school- 
house. J. 8. ANSBERRY, secretary. 1228 





aerate AND JAIL. 
{At Junction City, Kan.] 
Sealed proposals will be received until July 18 
for the erection of a court-house and jail, accordin 
to plans and specifications prepared by J. C. Hollan 
& Co., architects, 727 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kan.° 
1228 
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Why would it not also be the BEST VARNISH to ase on all kinds of 
i or I loors interior wood-work, as well, where EXTREME DURABILITY is 
desired? Think it over and address, 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 











T= KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


varying conditions of water pressure. 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. 
dirty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental period; can be 
adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the only system 
that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of closets under the 


... SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY ... 







Takes the place of noisy and 








Endorsed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 


The KenneyFlushometer is patented, and manufactured only by The Kenney Co. 
who guarantee the succes sful operation of the system. Write for Catalogue and list of Installations. 


THE KENNEY COMPANY,” ‘ew Yorn.” 









ENORIIOUS. Over 


.. CLEAN SWEEP TRAPS .’. 


In use in the public buildings and residences in this country, 


Canada, England and Scotland. 


Never a complaint as to their Sanitary Worth. Strictly 


up=to=date. 


They never foul or become clogged by use. 


1,000,000 





Send for new catalogue, 


DETROIT SANITARY SUPPLY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Office: 27 and 29 Jefferson Ave. 


Works: 35 to 39 First St. 








THE BRAENDER CELLAR DRAINER. 


AUTOMATIC. 
Operated by WATER or STEAM PRESSURE. 


Is the Best; eptore the Cheapest. It is used in 
Municipal and 
dorsed by AM ‘sanitary experts, and is guaranteed 
to do what is claimed for it. Sold to the trade only. 
Write for circular and testimonials. 


PHILIP BRAENDER, “’s%v'2832c"" 
SALES {W.N McKewwa, 78 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. J. H. Wurre, 651 W. Baitimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
Dove ass & WEBBER, 42 Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 













S. Government Departments, en- 












PROPOSALS. 


RIDGE. 
[At Newport, Ind.] 
Bids will be received on July 17 for the construc- 
tion of a $40,000 bridge across the Wabash River at 
Clinton. 1228 


IBRARY. 

[At Galesburg, I11}.} 

Sealed proposals will be received until July 14 at 

the office of Albert J. Perry, Commercial Block. for 

the erection and completion of a public library build- 
ing for the city. 1228 


EATING AND VENTILATING. 

{At Clinton, Ia.] 
Bids will be received July 17 for a heating, venti- 
lating and closet system. A. H. PADDOCK, secre- 

tary. 1228 

CHOOL. 

{At Garner, Ia.) 

Bids will be received July 15 for a school-house. 

1228 


EATING. 
[At Minster, 0.) 
The Board of Education of the Minster School Dis- 
trict will until July 17, receive proposals for fur- 
— a steam-heating apparatus and placing the 
same in running order in the public school, WM. 
NEINBERG, Clerk of Board of Education. 
1228 
UILDING. 
[At New Albany, Ind.) 
The Board of Commissioners of Floyd County will 
receive bids until August 8 for the erection of a 
new building on the county poor farm. WILLIAM 
H. MORTON, commissioner. 1229 
DDITION. 
[At Wilmington, 0.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until July 20 
for the erection of an addition to the Children’s 
Home of Clinton County, ASA JENKINS, apditor, 
; 1229 





PROPOSALS. 


INING-ROOM AND KITCHEN. 
[At Siletz Agency, Ore.) 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until July 20, 1899, for furnishing the neces- 
sary materials and labor required to construct and 
complete the dining-room —_ kitchen at the Siletz 





agency boarding-echool, Ore. . C. TONNER, acting 
commissioner. 1229 
RIDGE. 


[At Andalusia, Ala.) 
Bids are wanted August 14 for a bridge over the 
Connecuh River. Address H. B, O’NEAL. 1229 





— 
[At Pyramid Lake, Nev.) 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed propusals will be received 
here until July 20, 1899, for furnishing the neces- 
sary materials and labor required to construct and 
complete a dormitory and employés’ quarters at the 
Pyramid Lake School, Nevada. A. C. TONNER, 
acting commissioner. 1229 


OSPITAL. 
{At Fort Adams, R. I.) 

Sealed proposals for building hospital at Fort 
Adams, R. I., will be received unti) July 26, 1899. 
Separate bids will be received for construction, heat- 
ing. gas-piping and plumbing. E. W. HUBBARD, 
Q. M. 1229 


1 CHOOL. 
[At Davenport, Ia.) 
A. F,. Cutter, Chairman School Committee, will 
receive bids until Jaly 14 for a school-house. 
228 





IPRAP STONE. 
[At Plymouth, Mass.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Boston. Mass. Sealed pro- 
posals for construction of rubble stone riprap on 
Long Beach, Plymouth Harbor. Mass., will be re- 
ceived until July 29, 1899. CHAS. R. SUTER, 
Col, Engrs. 1228 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated srass 
Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange 











Copyrighted, 1897. 





Copy of Cire ular 
furnished on apple 
cation. 





ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 
HIGHEST REFERENCES, 
ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA . . PA, 


Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 











PROPOSALS. 





Treasury Department, Office Superv ising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1899. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 27th day of July, 1899, and then opened, for the 
superstructure, interior finish, plhumbingapproaches, 
ete., for the U. 8S. Public Building at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be had at this office 
or the office of the Superintendent at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1228 


spsors, SAND AND CEMENT. 
kK [At McGrews Shoal, Ala.) 

U. S. Engineer Office, Mobile, Ala Proposals for 
furnishing and delivering hydraulic Portland cement, 
gravel and sand, at McGrews Shoal, Ala, received 
here until July 20, 1899 WM. T. ROSSELL 
Major, Engineers. 1228 

TEAM HEATING. 

[At Minster, O.} 

The Board of Education of the Minster School Dis- 
trict, Jackson Township, Auglaize County, O., will 
until July 17, 1899, receive sealed proposals for 
furnishing a steam-heating apparatus and placing 
the same in running order in the public school build- 
ing in Minster, O., before the Ist day of September, 
1899. WM. NIEN BERG, clerk. 1228 


JORTLAND CEMENT. 
[At Tybee Island, Ga.} 
U. S. Engineer Office, Savannah, Ga. Sealed pro- 
posals for Portland cement, delivered at Tybee Is- 
land, Ga., will be received here until July 22, 
1899. CASSIUS E. GILLETTE, Capt. Engrs. 
1228 


" ( giemaasiiaaaaas OF SEWER. 
[At St. Cloud, Minn.} 
Bids will be received at the office of James A. 
Martin, City Clerk of the City of St. Cloud, Minn., 
until July 17 for the construction of about three 
miles of vitrified pipe sewer. 1228 


ee 

(At Faribault, Minn.) 

Bids are wanted July 17 for a hospital on the 

grounds of the State School for Feeble Minded. R. 
A. MOTT, Secy. Bd. Dirs. 228 

ORMITORY. 
[At Pyramid Lake, Neb.] 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 


Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of Indian Affairs until July 20, 1899, 
for furnishing the necessary materials and labor 
required to construct and complete a dormitory and 


an employés quarters at the Pyramid Lake School, 
Nevada. A. C. TONNER, acting commissioner 
1228 


Burris. 
[At Walker, Minn } 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 


Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals wil) be receive d 
at this office until July 18, 1899, for furnishing 
and delivering the necessary materials and labor 
required in the erection and completion of 12 build- 
ings at site of the Leech Lake Indian Agency, near 
Walker, Minn. W. A. JONES, commissioner. 

1228 


CHOOL. 


[At Estherville, Ia.] 
G. A. Nichols, Secretary Schoo! Board, will receive 
bids until July 15, for a school-house, 228 
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Expanded Metal 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF FIREPROOFING 


in general practice to-day, Applicable to any character of building. 


Expanded Metal Lathing is the standard in all markets, and is specified by all 


: wl, 
Be 









MONOLITHIC construction. Vy, 










leading architects. For detailed information, address; 





Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., - Chicago | New York Expanded Metal Co., - - New York 

Central Expanced MetaiCo., - - 

Eastern Expanded Metal Co., - - - 

etal Fireproofing Co. of Pgh., Pittsburgh ' Merritt & Company, 
Buffalo Expanded Metal Co., - - - 


- Pittsburgh | Southern Expanded MetalCo., - - Wasbington 







Boston | Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co., - - Chicago 
- - - - Philadelphia 
Buffalo 





Your Work? 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 

the Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. i 
for pamphlets. 
























Write 










Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 





‘au Lithography 

(a Heliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
3% Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its Members by 
the Boston Society of Architects, 
was ..s.-s ae a ie 


<n OTM, 








ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
-» 1895... 


SecTion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

” 

Section 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
+ 

SEcTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

7 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

¥* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SecTrion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 








Fire-proof Building, 


FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN  :3aeiecnce 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Vice-Prest. Office, 874 Broadway. Rowland P. Keasbey, Sec. and Treas 





TRADE 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
3 Tile for Fireproofing 
mn ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly fireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER CO., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


POROUS AND DENSE Works: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
. . a «. TERRA-COTTA. WASHINGTON, N. J, 
——— - E. PALESTINE 0. 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Offices: Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bldg, Boston, Mass, 


Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors for every 
description of 



































Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The FRoebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 


MINERAL WOOL mn 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


WESTERN MINERAL WOOL CO, | U.S, MINERAL WOOL C0., 


Cleveland, Ohio. I Cortlandt St., New York. 


Che Atlas Clay Material Go... 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. A 


FIREPROOFING 


Contracts taken anywhere. 
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Manufacturers and 
eoveee Contractors of 


All material made at our own plants. 





Dra WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address Epirors AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 
o. Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
SPEED, COMFORT ano SAFETY. . - . Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 


To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 


No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 
Four Trips per Week Between Day and Night Service Between 


Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac .» DETROIT AND CLEVELAND ... 
PETOSKEY, “ THE $00,” MARQUETTE AND Fare, $1.50 Each Direction. 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 





j 
Every Day and | 
Night Between | 

} 


DULUTH. CLEVELAND, Berths, 75c., $1. Stateroom, $1.75. 
LOW RATES to picturesque Mackinac PUT-IN-BAY Treias terall poate ets heohek boo = = 
oe rae i hea rid “y  - -_e eos a TOLEDO at Detroit for all points North and Northwest. 
PETgnmese cease Trem Seoverand, 56°; | &B . Sunday Trips, June, July, August 
from Toledo, $16; from Detroit, $13.50. September and October Only. 





Send 2c. for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 
A. A. SCHANTZ, a, P. A., DETROIT. MICH. 


Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. 
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The American Architect and Building News, 





[ VoL. LXV. — No. 1228. 











TH A. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
s 


133-135 .. . 
Centre Street, 


New York. 


Steam and Water 





Heating Apparatus, 





EsTasuisuep 1853. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











THE 


“Gorton Side-Feed” Boilers 


Will burn Hard or Soft Coal. 


YOU WANT THE BEST. 


WE 


HAVE IT. 


Send for Catalogue and investigate for 


yourself. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 
96 Liberty Street, 


Old Colony Building, 


CHICAGO. 


201 Congress St., 
BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 





DRAWING- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 


reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT. 

























PERTH. AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


~—— OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS: 
WALpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 





_GEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York. 











THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams Bt, 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


4 < | Wood's 
STEEL 


~ Gorner 


Keeps the Corners 
from Breaking 
Saves Time while Making. 
It is a patented steel strip 
that is fastened to lath, or 
other construction, on pro- 
jecting corners, is embedded 


Send for 

































BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BRICK. —P M. 


Common : Cargo afloat. 
Pale... cccccescccccccccccoseccoss 
JOTBOY.---- +s eeeeeeeeeees poeqcese 
Long Island..........-+-+-++++e0 
Up River.....-- 
Haverstraw Bay 2d......----++-- 
- lst 


Fronts: 
Croton, Brown ......-++++++++++- 
md Baek .cccccccceccoccceces 
e . “se eeweee 
Chicago pressed ..... ..++++--+++ 
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Philadelphia .........--- 
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Moulded : 
Red Pressed.........-«-++++ 
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Ba  ncccceee 
Moulded Red & Buff 
Enamelled : /mp 
Enamelied (edge).....---+--+++++ 
Enamelled (edge and end)....... 
CEMENT, LIME, etc. (® cask.) 
Rosendale Cement .....-------+- 
Louisville - 
Utiea, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’ke. 
Portland, Eng. (Gibbs)......-..-. 
“«  (K. B. & 8.).....- 
(Black Cross)..... 
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Lime: 
Lime Of Tell .... .....cccccccocees 
Hydraulic Lime........ -. .-++- 
Chicago Lime in bulk...........- 
Wisconsin Lime........----. — 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). 





Rockland, finish.........  ...-- 


Kelley Island Lime, finish ..... 

State, Com. cargo rates..... pores 

State, ——e- OF ESI 

Plaster-of-P: (calcined)....... 
DS CRI, 2.00 c 000200122002 

Hair (cattle) P bush............. 
“ (Goa 








Philadelphia. 


In Yard. 
Sq. Hard800@ 900 
ity @ 7 00 
Salmon @ 560 
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New York. Boston. Chicago. 

(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
: es Buil 460 
75 y y sewer add 1.00 
525 @ 575) atte so | hollow, add 1.25 

@ Domestic Face | Enam. Imp. Bk. 
52%@ 575! igo9@ 2500 | 12500 @ 14500 

@ 525 Philadelphia Enam. Domes. 

@ 575 0 @ bo} 7000 @ 85 00 
650@ 700) 1900@ 1100 Select Red Sand- 

4 van Re 

1 i t. Louis Hyd’le 

exe) Ses Press ..27 00 

@ 1200 Collinsville, do 

Mir. | ceercocee 22 00 
Enimported \” | Bindiay, do 22 00 
3700@ 4100 | gnam. (edge) Chicago, do 
1900 @ 210C | 105 00 @ 12000 assorted shades 
1750@ 1850) « (edge & end.) 1600 @ 2000 
120 00 @ 135.00 | Chicago, do 
Domestic. Brown. .24 00 

@ 2900) Enam. (edge) Chicago, do Red 

@ 270 90 00 @ 100 00 Roman. .24 00 
4500@ 7000) « (edge & end.) | Chicago, do Br'n 

110 00 @ 115 00 Roman ..37 00 
85 00 @ 100 00 Bushnell Buff 
SOOO qj j= — — —_— Jeccccecse 25 00 
9@ 100| 500@ 100 Not sold. 
G 7%@ 100 
Not sold. @ %@ 100 
22% @ 250) 250@ 260 
250@ 300 250@ 260 
223@ 250 G 250@ 260 
250@ 250 220@ 250 250@ 260 
265@ 300 G 250@ 260 
360@ 375 @ 500 375@ 425 
2900@ 325! 275@ 300 290@ 320 
22% @ 240) B’ks, Shoobridge @ 
250@ 290 & Co., G@ 

@ English 2 30 280@ 290 
27%5@ 300 275@ 300 310@ 330 
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233@ 245 G 28 @ 300 
275@ 300 350@ 400 27% @ 325 
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@ 650) 80@ 900 900@ 1000 

@ 40 Not sold 

@ 14 @ 
= John 45 @ 55 

@ 45 55 

80 @ 85 @ 90 Not sold 
9 @ 95 @ 95 Not sold 

@ @ 1 00 bulk, 75c. 

@ 65 Not sold ‘ot sold. 

G 75 Not sold Not sold. 
13@ 140 1% @ 200 165@ 175 

@ 18 2 17%5@ 190 

“4@ 16 %@ 30 2@e 20 
17@ 19 30 20e 25 
106 128; 1006 13% 10000 12% 











- inthe plaster and prevents 
it chipping. 

it does a great deal more, 
but our book, “Just Around 
the Corner," tells the rest, 
Send for it. A sample, too, 
= for the asking. 


Cheap enough 
for any Building 
Good enough 
for every Building 
It costs less to put Wood's 
Steel Corner in a building 
than to keep the corners 
repaired, 

GARA, McGINLEY & CO., 
Soie Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Agents with stock in most 

of the large cities. 


















NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 


14 Broad Street, Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 
CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 
SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CO. 
78 Chauncy St. 
Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


"PRANK B. GILBRETH, _ 
160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston, New York. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


‘t60 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston. New York. 




















